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INCE the first part of this article was written the Government has 

declared its intention of removing ‘Communists’ and ‘ Fascists ’ 
from the more confidential positions in the service of the Crown. This 
policy will serve two purposes. It is an obvious, though difficult and 
embarrassing, measure of defence. It also assists in emphasising the 
distinction between the good Socialist and the bad Communist which has 
lately come to bulk so large in the propaganda of the Labour Party. 

In so far as the reformed drunkard is capable of playing the leading 
réle at a temperance meeting, this is no doubt an encouraging sign. The 
more cautious and sceptical observers, who notice how rapid the change 
has been, will remain difficult to convince. They will remember, for 
instance, that it was a Labour Government which first afforded diplomatic 
tecognition to the U.S.S.R. in 1924. Coming down to more recent times 
they will recall what Mr. G. D. H. Cole wrote in 1941 : 


* The characteristics of centralised planning and control which are common 
to Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union are not accidents : they are the direct 
Outcome of certain technical conditions, and are indispensable, in some 
measure, to any twentieth-century society that is to rest on solid foundations. 
They have to be accepted as part and parcel of our universe.’ + 


More recently still we have had Mr. Laski’s panegyrics : 


‘Unless we claim that the Churches will renew their hold on men’s alle- 
giance—and there is no serious evidence for the validity of such a claim—the 
Russian idea seems likely to be the pivotal source from which all values will 
find the means of renewal. . . . We were aware that a new world-outlook was 
in making in Russia; but we could not come to terms with it unless we 
tecognised how profound were the changes we must accept in our own 
philosophy of value. It is this refusal to come to terms with the Russian faith 
that is perhaps the source of the greatest danger we confront to-day on the 
moral plane.’ ? 


In the face of such views, advanced by distinguished and influential 
members of the Labour Party, it requires a certain ingenuousness to 
accept the distinction now presented to us between Socialism and Com- 
munism. Indeed, it needs courage—unless impudence is a better word 
—to present the distinction at all. 


® Programme for Victory (1941), p. 165. 
* Faith, Reason and Civilization (1944), pp. 69, 78. 


W.L. Burn is Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Durham. 
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We shall have to return to the consideration of various British 
expositions of Socialism, but quite apart from such expositions, there is 
one fact which alone vitiates all the self-flattering contrasts which British 
Socialism makes between itself and Communism. It is the fact that 
Communism, except as a name and a hope, does not exist. The argument 
that Britain is different from Russia because Britain is Socialist and Russia 
is Communist depends, among other things, on the validity of the 
assertion that Russia is Communist. Russia, however, is not a Com- 
munist State: it is a Socialist State. 

The U.S.S.R. means the Union of Soviet Socialist Republies. Its 
predecessor in title, the R.S.F.S.R., meant the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republics. Stalin in his Leninism (1926, English translation 1928) 
talked a great deal about Communists and Communist parties, but when 
he spoke of their theory he used the term Socialism. One of his chapters 
was headed ‘ The Future of Socialism in the Soviet Union’; another, 
‘ The Fight for the Realisation of Socialism.’ One may believe, of course, 
that Stalin did not know what he was talking about but it is more prudent 
to believe that Stalin knew perfectly well what he was talking about. He 
was talking about Socialism. He and his fellow-Communists have a clear 
appreciation of what Socialism is and of the place which it fills in their 
programme. 

Socialism, in Marxian theory, is an intermediate stage between 
bourgeois democracy and Communism. In 1905 Lenin wrote : 


* We shall help the united peasantry to make a democratic revolution that 
it may make it easier for us, the party of the proletariat, to pass on as speedily 
as possible to a new and higher task—to the Socialist revolution.’ 


In 1921 he criticised such politicians as Ramsay Macdonald who, he said, 
had ‘ not understood the relationship between the bourgeois-democratic 
and the proletarian-socialist revolution.’ ‘'The former,’ he insisted, 
* grows into the latter.’ Stalin has been equally explicit. ‘ What is 
Socialism ? ’ he asked (Leninism, p. 297), and answered : 


‘It is the stage on the way from a society dominated by the dictatorship of 
the proletariat to a Society wherein the State will have ceased to exist . . . a 
Communist society.’ 

This is only orthodox Marxianism, the progression from bourgeois 
democracy to proletarian Socialism and then to Communism, In the 
third, the Communist stage, the State will have withered away. It is 
regarded as an essentially repressive organisation, founded on the 
dominance of a class. As a consequence of Socialism a process of prole- 
tarianism will be applied which will result in a classless society. In 
consequence, the State, reflecting and embodying class dominance, will 
lose its raison d'éire and will cease to exist. Lenin’s quarrel with the 
anarchists was on the time when this last development would happen. 
They believed that the State could be abolished immediately. Lenin, on 
the contrary, held that 


‘we need revolutionary power, we need (for a certain period of transition) 
the State.’ 
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How long was this period of transition to be? Even at his most opti- 
mistic Lenin never encouraged the belief that it could be shorter than 
fifteen to twenty years. Usually he declined to suggest any date for its 
termination. Stalin was still less encouraging. 


‘The dictatorship of the proletariat must not be regarded as a fleeting 
petiod of “ super-revolutionaty ” acts and decrees, but as an entire historical 
era, replete with civil wars and external conflicts.’ 


The cautious Lenin and the still mote cautious Stalin have proved 
tight. Far ftom withering away, the State in Russia has become more 
powerful and more repressive. Far from becoming classless, Russia has 
been the scene of the growth of new, privileged classes. The Communist 
utopia has receded into the remotest distance, The name remains, for 
those who base their hopes upon this infinitely receding objective. The 
Russia with which we are concerned to-day is not a Communist State. 
It is a Socialist State, in what Stalin called the ‘ entire historical era’ of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This fact and its implications ate of vital importance. If Russia were 
a Communist State, then it would be perfectly legitimate to argue that 
its charactetistics, the single party, the sectet police, the concentration 
camps, the forced labour, the censorship, the mass deportations, being 
the incidents of Communism, had no evidential value in telation to 
Socialism. If, on the other hand, Russia is not a Communist but a 
Socialist State (as it claims to be), then these characteristics are the 
characteristics of a Socialist State. Even though they may not be the 
characteristics of every Socialist State in every age they show what a 
Socialist State can be. 

A recent number of the New Statesman and Nation, that of March zoth, 
contains some interesting evidence on this point. The editorial begins 
with the sentence : 


‘ The Soviet Union, if not controlled by fanatics, could have led the post- 
wart world peaceably towards Socialism.’ 


There is nothing said about the Soviet Union leading the world towards 
Communism. Its duty, apparently, was to lead the world peaceably 
towards Socialism. It is not doing that duty. Is it, perhaps, causing a 
revulsion against Socialism ? And does the fear of such revulsion account 
in part for the bitterness of British Socialists against the ‘ fanatics’ ; that 
is, of course, the fanatical Socialists ? Later on in the same number there 
is an interesting article by Mr. R. H. S. Crossman on ‘ Prague, 1948.’ 


‘Three weeks ago [he says] Czechoslovakia was a country with civil 
liberties and Parliarnentary institutions. To-day that is no longer true. When 
I said this to a young Communist he replied, “ But it’s such a small price to 
pay for 4 great leap forward to Socialism ”.’ 


This answer (with which Mr. Crosstnan, it is proper to say, disagreed) is 
extremely revealing. It means that a more comprehensive Socialism can 
be achieved if civil liberties and Parliamentary institutions ate destroyed, 
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It follows from this that civil liberties and Parliamentary institutions are 
inimical to the development of Socialism.® 

Admittedly, there is a great difference between Russian and British 
Socialists in tactics and timing. Lenin raised the Russian experience to 
the level of a universal law when he said : 

‘The deliverance of an oppressed class is impossible without a forcible 

revolution and also without the destruction of the State machine which has 
been created by the ruling class.’ 
In this, Lenin was wrong; but as he hated to admit, even to himself, 
that he could be wrong he was obliged to conclude that men who called 
themselves Socialists and yet deliberately sought non-revolutionary 
methods were bad and false Socialists. They were, in fact, perfectly 
sincere Socialists but they were better tacticians ; or, rather, they realised 
that their situation did not demand or allow of revolutionary tactics. 
They were thus enabled to avoid the legacy of suspicion and hatred which 
Russia inherited from the revolution. Had an attempt been made to 
establish Socialism in Britain in an earlier and more violent age, during 
the Regency for example, it could only have been successful by the 
employment of revolutionary methods and if a Socialist State had been 
established, then it must, in its own defence, have been a bloodily repres- 
sive one. 

Another argument which can be urged in favour of a distinction 
between Russian and British Socialists is that British Socialism does not 
connote the dictatorship of the proletariat. There can be no doubt what 
Lenin meant by the dictatorship of the proletariat. He meant the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

* The class which has seized political power has done so knowing that it 
has seized power for itself alone. That is implicit in the idea of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. When we speak of the dictatorship of a class we do not 
mean anything at all unless we mean that this class consciously takes all 
political power into its own hands and does not fool itself and others by any 
verbiage about “a national authority, elected by universal suffrage, and 


2? 


consecrated by the will of the whole people ”. 

Stalin emphasised the same point. 

‘Under capitalism, democracy is capitalist democracy. . . . Under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, democracy is proletarian democracy, the 
democracy of the exploited majority, based upon a restriction of the rights of 
the exploiting minority and directed against that minority.’ 

It may therefore be argued that British Socialism differs from Russian 
Socialism in that it does not seek power by revolution and does not, 
when it has secured power, establish a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
At first sight this is a satisfying argument. It is less satisfying when one 


* The point, of course, is not a new one. Cf. an address by Mr. G. D. H. Cole to the 
Oxford Fabian Society, reported in the Oxford Mail of March 4th, 1944. ‘I do not like the 
Parliamentary system and the sooner it is overthrown the better I shall be pleased. . . . You 
cannot have a wider policy and say how deeply you love the Parliamentary system. If you 
stick to it you have got to go slow.’ And Sir Stafford Cripps: ‘It is now possible for an 
individual to challenge in the Courts the use of any particular power so exercised by a Minister 
as being outside the sphere determined by Parliament. This inconvenience must be removed’ 
(Where Stands Socialism To-Day? p. 38). 
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begins to think and remember. It is worth while recalling, when one 
speaks of the non-revolutionary character of British Socialism, the 
General Strike of 1926. It is worth while recalling one or two of Mr. 
Laski’s aphorisms. ‘ The dispossession of a ruling class has rarely been 
affected without violence.’* ‘We must either have a revolution by 
consent or we shall have a revolution by violence.’ 5 The Labour Party 
has had an immense run of luck. First, there was the later and decadent 
phase of Liberalism, eager to see every new development as compatible 
with Liberalism. Then there was a long spell of government by Con- 
servatives, blind for the most part to Conservative principles and busied 
with perfecting the instruments, the centralised government, the dele- 
gation of legislation, of which so much use has recently been made. 
Finally, there was the late war to taise the leaders of the Labour Party to 
the rank of national figures and to accustom the people at large to the 
further practice of Socialism. The Labour Party was bound, eventually, 
to go through such opposition as it met like a knife through butter. But 
suppose it were to meet with real opposition from men who had the 
faith and resolution which come from belief in other than material 
values ? We are not entitled to say that it would then resort to violent 
methods ; but we are not entitled, on the evidence, to say that it would 
not. A very powerful government does not need to apply a high degree 
of violence. It can introduce a mild form of slavery for what it chooses 
to call ‘spivs’ and ‘drones’: it can prescribe penalties for ‘ black- 
market ’ building equal to those for perjury and incest: it can allow its 
agents comprehensive powers of search of private houses without the 
necessity of securing a search-warrant. Compared with Russia, these 
forms of violence are mild; but if men in power choose to use such 
methods now it is quite impossible to say that they will not use more 
violent methods later on. 

Then, for this matter of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Mr. 
Shinwell’s ‘ tinker’s cuss ’ speech attracted a good deal of attention when 
it was made, but it attracted less than it deserved because of the English 
disinclination to discover principles in speech or writing. It is so much 
easier to describe something one objects to as being silly or in bad taste. 
But there was a principle in what Mr. Shinwell said, and it is perfectly 
clear what it was. We have not to go very far back for additional 
evidence. There is, for example, that speech of Sir Stafford Cripps to the 
Fabian Society in 1934. 

‘ When we speak of the people we mean the majority of the people. The 
minority must be obedient to the will of the majority. . . . It is necessary to 
see that a Socialist Government is given a mandate to deal with opposition 
wherever and whenever it shows itself.’ ® 


Or, if one prefers him, there is Mr. John Strachey : 


‘ What the workers have to do, then, is to set up sheir State ; to set up an 
apparatus of coercion by means of which they may exercise their rule over the 
other classes of Society, just as to-day the capitalists, through their State 


* Where Stands Socialism To-Day ? (1933), p. 13. 
5 The Economic Revolution (1941), p. 16. 
® Manchester Guardian, November 16th, 1934. 
Vor, CXLITI—No. 855. 1* 
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apparatus, exercise their rule over Society . . . they [the workers] have, as we 
have seen, to abolish the characteristic capitalist organs of State, its monarchies 
and republics, its present type of parliament, its law courts, State Churches and 
capitalist-class-dominated armed forces and police forces.’ 7 


It may be possible, with ingenuity, to distinguish such utterances from 
those in favour of a dictatorship of the proletariat: but it will need a 
good deal of ingenuity. No doubt we have been treated to fewer of 
such utterances lately ; for the very good reason that it is so much easier 
to proletarianise the middle classes than could have been expected.® 
They can be penalised by taxation ; they can be turned into government 
servants ; they can be compelled to accept State insurance ; their pro- 
fessional standards can be threatened or undermined; they can be 
compared to their eternal discredit with the ‘ worker ’ and their children 
can be described as ‘ Tory brats.’ This may not be the Russian form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat but it is a sufficiently effective form for 
this country. Yet, once again, we must be careful not to be carried too 
far by the evidence. We are not entitled to be certain that Sir Stafford 
Cripps thinks in 1948 exactly as he thought in 1934. Still less, however, 
are we entitled to say that a dictatorship of the proletariat does not form 
part of Socialist policy. The weight of evidence is that it does, but in 
any event, one thing is sufficiently clear: there is already too much in 
common between British Socialism and Russian Socialism to allow of the 
first being constituted our main line of defence against the second. 

A very interesting line of approach is that of Sir Alexander Gray in 
The Socialist Tradition (1946). In his analysis of Socialism he distinguishes 
collectivist Socialism, seen at its purest in the Fabians, concentrating 
attention on the side of production, and communistic Socialism, ‘ the 
Socialism of consumption,’ ‘ the Socialism in which all, metaphorically 
speaking, eat out of a common pot, sharing as members of a family.’ If 
we accept this analysis it is clear that British Socialism is both collectivist 
and communist. It is collectivist in its nationalisation programme ; it is 
communist in its control over consumption. In point of fact, Mr. Gray’s 
distinction can be pressed too far; control of distribution is made very 
much easier by control of production. When the State is the only seller 
it can effectively decide to whom it will sell and on what terms ; to which 
of its friends it will sell more cheaply, to which of its opponents it will 
refuse to sell at all. 

Finally, we come back to the argument of events. Mr. Crossman 
spoke of Czechoslovakia possessing, only three weeks ago, ‘ civil liberties 
and Parliamentary institutions.’ That suggests that it possessed a con- 
stitution substantially similar to that of Victorian Britain. It possessed 
nothing of the kind. The civil liberties of the Czechs were vitiated by the 
law that forbade criticism of the parties forming the National Fronts, 

% The Theory and Practice of Socialism (Left Book Club, 1936), p. 176. 

8 Two letters published in the London Evening Si of March 25th, show the process 
of proletarianisation at work. ‘ Democracy means the test good of the greatest number ; 
this is the policy of the Government. By supplying they are catering for the masses, 
whereas the basic ban affects only a minority. . . . It is time for motorists to drop their 
selfish attitude of demanding dollars to be spent on petrol instead of films. For the masses, 
the most popular pleasure is not joy-riding but the cinema.’ On these principles, imports of 
American publications could be limited to the pulp magazines. 
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criticism of the principle of nationalisation, criticism of the alliance with 
the U.S.S.R., criticism of the transfer of the Sudeten Germans. Further 
limitations were scarcely necessary, but they existed, in the regulations 
by which newspapers could only be published by political parties and 
organisations and were dependent for newsprint upon the Ministry of 
Information. Similarly, though parliamentary institutions existed in 
name, the largest of the pre-war parties, the Agrarian Party, was dissolved 
and its re-formation forbidden. Votes could only be cast for the parties 
of the National Front: the conduct of elections (as well as the local 
control of the police) was in the hands of the ‘ local national committees ’ 
formed of representatives of the National Front parties and the Trade 
Unions. To call such a country a democracy in any recognisable sense 
of the word is a travesty of language. Czechoslovakia was a highly 
Socialised State with a few survivals of its earlier (never very magnani- 
mous) Liberalism. It has now become a State almost completely 
Socialised. Britain is a semi-Socialised country in which pre-Socialist 
traditions are still strong, though weakening rapidly. If they became 
utterly enfeebled while Socialism extended, the way would be prepared 
for a coup similar to that which has taken place in Czechoslovakia ; 
similar in effect though different, in all probability, in form. It would be 
‘a small price to pay for a great leap forward to Socialism.’ At present 
there is in this country enough pre-Socialist feeling to make the ‘ price’ 
a heavy one: as that feeling is weakened the ‘ price’ becomes corre- 
spondingly smaller. 

A recent speaker in a B.B.C. programme suggested that the only way 
to defeat Communism was to secure the ‘ good life’ for the ‘ common 
man’; in other words, to give him so much that he must realise that 
‘Communism ’ can give him no more. There are two fatal errors in this 
argument. No one is ever sufficiently satisfied with what is given him 
not be believe that some other system may give him more ; or, at least, 
give people whom he envies a great deal less. The second error is still 
graver. It is as old as Benthamism and it consists in allowing the 
‘common man’ to consider himself beyond the need for improvement 
or self-improvement. The real task is not to secure the ‘ good life’ for 
the ‘common man,’ but to induce the ‘common man’ to improve 
himself sufficiently to live the ‘ good life.’ . 

This means that instead of paying blackmail to preserve the fabric of 
our civilisation we must strengthen the foundations of that civilisation. 
It was built, primarily, on two things, Christianity and respect for private 
property. Strength and balance were afforded by national sovereignty ® 
and national institutions. It is on these that we must stand to resist that 
comprehensive Socialism which is nowadays called Communism. The 
position of British Socialists to-day falls almost exactly within Burke’s 


® The New Statesman and Nation (March 20th) appears to suggest the ‘ complete federal 
union of Western Europe ’ as the ‘ long-term aw 2 This is a 


us error, into which 
Conservatives as well as Socialists are liable to What is celal te resist Russian Com- 
munism is traditional loyalties. A federal union (as distinct from a military alliance) would 
destroy traditional loyalties but would create nothing to replace them. It would, in fact, 
result in exactly the sort of spiritual vacuum which the Russian Socialists would aspire to fill. 
For the British Labour Party, which in the person of Mr. Bevin at least, has shown a salutary 
sense of national independence, federal union would be a suicidal policy. 
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description of the theorists of his day. 


‘In theory, these doctrines admit no limit, no qualification whatsoever. 
No man can say how far he will go, who joins with those who are avowedly 
going to the utmost extremities. What security is there for stopping short at 
all in these wild conceits? Why, neither more nor less than this—that the 
moral sentiments of some few amongst them do put some check on their 
savage theories. But let us take care. The moral sentiment, so nearly con- 
nected with early prejudice as to be almost one and the same thing, will 
" assuredly not live long under a discipline which has for its basis the destruction 
of all prejudices, and the making the mind proof against all dread of conse- 
quences flowing from the pretended truths that are taught by their philan- 
thropy ’ (Aa Appeal from the New to the Whigs). 


So far as we rely upon British Socialism as a defence against Russian 
Socialism (the so-called Communism) we rely not on any ground of 
theory but on the accident that the moral sentiments of some among the 
British Socialists do, as Burke says, ‘ put some check on their savage 
theories.’ But they themselves, with every step towards State owner- 
ship and control, are destroying the weight of that moral sentiment. 
Socialism, if we so put it, is not enough. It cannot be enough to avert 
that extremer form of Socialism which we miscall Communism. A man 
in good health does not suddenly succumb to pneumonia ; a man who 
has had a succession of colds may very easily do so, Socialism, in other 
words, cannot defend itself—let alone us—from Socialism. 

It is not in the nature of things that a political party should recant 
in so many words. One does not expect the Labour Party to confess that 
its Socialism is a stage on the road to what it calls Communism. One 
does expect, if it is sincere in its opposition to the extension of the Soviet 
system, that it should go no further along that road; that it should 
abandon the nationalisation of the steel industry and cease to contemplate 
that essentially ‘Communist’ measure, the nationalisation of the land. 
Its conduct in relation to these matters will be the final test of its sincerity. 
Mere negation, however, is inadequate. The basis of our political 
system, to-day is still the exercise of the franchise. It is necessary to make 
that a less casual and irresponsible act than it is at present. The mere 
right to vote is no safeguard of freedom. There is something like a 
political law by which the value of a vote diminishes and there is Lord 
Salisbury’s grim warning that ‘ Political power that has descended from 
a higher class in society to a lower is never yielded back except to a 
despot.’ The only thing which can avert the operation of this law is to 
restore a sense of responsibility to the exercise of the franchise by asso- 
ciating it once more with the possession of property. This system was 
rejected because the conception of property was too narrow: it is less 
open to objection if it is understood that there is not only property in 
land and houses and stocks and shares, but also in labour. Perhaps the 
strongest argument against nationalisation is that the more the State 
owns the less there is for other people to own. A ‘ property-owning 
democracy ’ is much more than a phrase: it gives meaning, by assigning 
limits, to a word which was rapidly becoming meaningless: it looks to 
the one form of democracy which is not merely a preliminary to despotism. 
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PARLIAMENT AND PRESS 


By H. G. Nicholas 


HE dust of the Allighan, Walkden and Dalton-Star cases has now 

died down; the Select Committees have published their reports, 
the facts are known to the world, and Parliament has taken the action it 
judged appropriate. At the time when the incidents occurred public 
interest, not unnaturally, was absorbed in the personal and party aspects 
which they presented, but as those fade out certain questions of wider 
concern, involving the whole relations of Press and Parliament, stand 
out in higher relief. 

Both cases, in order to be fully understood, have to be read against 
the background of a certain institutional jealousy between Press and 
Parliament. ‘This received its most dramatic, though perhaps also its 
most misleading, illustration, when the editors of the Evening Standard and 
Evening News professed their reluctance to reveal to the Committee of 
Privileges the names of their Parliamentary informants. But of course 
the rivalry of third and fourth estates runs at a deeper level than this. 
It was well instanced in the following dialogue between Earl Winterton 
and Mr. Dunn of the World’s Press News before the Committee of 
Privileges : 

* 538. Is it your experience, over all those years, that it frequently happens 
that, with the authority of the leader of a Party (either of a Prime Minister or a 
Leader of the Opposition), information is given to the Press—usually to the 
Press which is friendly to that Party—of what that Party, being either the 
Government or the Opposition, believes is likely to be the next move by itself 
ort by its opponents >—Yes, I do know that. 

‘539. Do you see anything wrong in that >—No. 

* 540. It is a fact, is it not, that politicians invariably object to that and say : 
“ This is something which the Press should not do; they have got hold of the 
information improperly ” >—Yes. 

‘541. That is the general attitude >—Yes. 

‘542. There is, in other words, a certain jealousy between the newspaper 
world and Parliament ?>—I admit that.’ 


The days are gone by when this jealousy provoked open strife. 
Wilkes and Cobbett, Stockdale and Hansard, Wason and Walker now 
slumber peacefully within the pages of the textbooks of constitutional 
history. But even now, as institutions competing for the claim to be the 
decisive vox populi, the Press and Parliament maintain a deep-seated rivalry. 
As Mr. Mallalieu said in the Commons debate on ‘ The Disclosure of 


H. G. Nicholas is a Fellow of Exeter College and Lecturer in 
Politics and Modern History at the University of Oxford. 
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Confidential Information,’ ‘I am horrified sometimes at the things that 
are said in this House about journalists. If they were said . . . about the 
miners or the doctors, there would be an absolute outcry ; yet people can 
say things about journalists in this House and get away with it.’ 

The Committee of Privileges received from the Lobby Corre- 
spondents a memorandum setting out their views on their functions and 
practices. It is an instructive document, particularly for the light it 
throws on the central question of the reporting of Party meetings. 


* 1525. (4) Accounts of Party and other private meetings form a very small 
part of the work of a Parliamentary Lobby Journalist. By far the greater part 
of it consists of explaining Bills and other official policies, recording political 
trends and opinions, and placing on record matters of national or local interest. 
(5) Party meetings, whether held in the Houses of Parliament or elsewhere, 
have never been regarded as protected from report in the newspapers. In the 
whole time Lobby Journalists have been admitted to the Lobby, there is no 
record of any such contention having been advanced. (6) Party meetings and 
similar political gatherings have always been given the fullest publicity, 
according to their news value at any given time. This applies to the meetings 
of all political Parties. Lobby Journalists have always observed the obligation 
not to inquire into the proceedings of Secret Sessions and similar occasions 
specially protected by secrecy. . . . (10) It is the main function of the Parlia- 
mentary Lobby Journalist to follow political events, trends and official and 
Party policies so that he may be able to explain them to his readers. This, 
naturally, involves much research and the closest contacts with Ministers and 
ptivate Members of both Houses of Parliament. It also enables the Journalist, 
by the use of his general knowledge and of “ intelligent anticipation ” to make 
accurate deductions from ascertained facts. (11) It is most respectfully urged, 
for the consideration of your Honourable Committee, that no recommendation 
should be made which will disturb the confidential relationship which has 
existed between Members and the Parliamentary Lobby Journalists—a relation- 
ship which has remained unquestioned for more than fifty years.’ 


The Committee’s investigations amply testified to the integrity of the 
Lobby Correspondents corps as a whole and their recommendations did 
not include any restriction of their existing practices. Indeed, since the 
nub of Mr. Allighan’s charges consisted in the extraction of Party secrets 
by bribery or intoxication, it was to this that the Committee primarily 
addressed itself. Incidentally, however, the whole relationship between 
Correspondents and M.P.’s was brought under review. In the course of 
this, it became apparent that Lobby Correspondents regarded it as a 
natural and indeed necessary part of their day-to-day work that they 
should maintain contacts with Members and should be free to question 
them about the proceedings of Party meetings no less than about the 
proceedings of the House and its Committees. They drew a sharp 
distinction between the peddling of a detailed report such as Mr. Allighan 
was revealed as having provided and the building up of a general picture 
out of their talks with Members in the Lobby. This was well brought 
out by the evidence given by Mr. Henry Martin, Editor in Chief of the 
Press Association. 
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‘813. In your view, as I understand it, it would be wrong for the Member 
of Parliament to say to a Lobby Correspondent about a confidential meeting : 
“ This is what happened at the meeting. Mr. A said so-and-so, Mr. B spoke 
for five minutes and Mr. C was attacked ” and things like that. From your 
point of view of the ethics of the Lobby (and this concerns not only journalists 
but the Member) it would be wrong for the Member to give information 
about a meeting in that way ?—I think it would. I do not think a man can 
serve two masters. I should feel embarrassed if I were presented with a textual 
report like that. I should regard it possibly in the light of, I was going to say, 
almost stolen property, and I should be putting myself in the position of the 
receiver. But if I may go back again to my point, it is this that, granted the 
right of the Lobby Correspondents in a tactful way to try to build up their 
picture from what they already know, they are still trying to ascertain what 
may have happened because it has become a matter of public interest.. That 
right, as far as I know, has never been challenged. I suppose it is not now. 
Members talk with Lobby Correspondents, as is well known, and gradually, 
from one piece to another piece, the Lobby Correspondent can build up 
what he wishes to ascertain. 

‘814. You yourself have no difficulty in drawing the line between that and 
getting what I call “slabs” of information as to what has happened at a 
confidential meeting ?—As I have said, if a Member of Parliament came out of a 
confidential meeting and said “‘ Here, free and for nothing, is a report of what 
Mr. Attlee said—the whole of his speech ” I should say “ No, thank you.” ’ 

It is general knowledge to any intelligent reader of the Press that 
reports of Party meetings, Party feeling and Party decisions are gleaned 
by some such procedure as this. Nevertheless, some Members of the 
Committee appeared to be surprised, if not shocked, at such a revelation. 
Thus, Mr. Neil Maclean, in the following colloquy with Mr. W. L. 
Greig, Political Correspondent of the Daily Mirror, expressed himself as 


follows : 


‘1602. You said with regard to the private meeting that it was not con- 
sidered to be confidential if a Member came out from it and was willing to give 
information to a reporter. Is it not the case that a Member who attends a 
meeting which has been intimated to him to be a private meeting, and anything 
said at it is to be confidential, and comes from that meeting and is prepared to 
give information to a reporter outside, is betraying that confidence that he 
himself implied that he took upon himself to observe when he entered that 
meeting ?>—I can hardly think that that is a matter that would concern the 
Lobby Correspondent at all. He is not dealing with the meeting, nor with the 
Labour Party. He is dealing with an individual Member. 

‘ 1603. So he is willing to take what he knows at the time is a breach of 
confidence from a Member of Parliament ?>—As far as I know there is no legal 
basis for declaring this meeting secret. If we agreed to that we should be 
tobbing M.P.’s of an essential right to make known what they feel should be 
known. 

‘1604. That is a different point of view. If several Members gather 
together and have a private meeting of their own, and one of them comes and 
gives away information to a newspaper (I am not saying the Daily Mirror but 
any newspaper) he is breaking the confidence that he entered into in agreement 
with the other Members whom he was sitting with. I should have thought, 
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in a profession that considers itself upon a very high level (and I always have 
considered it to be, and still do, a very honourable profession) when a Member 
came out of a meeting, if he said he wished to divulge information the answer 
would be: “ Have you the instructions to give this out? Are you permitted 
to give it out?” and if he says: “ No, it is confidential,” I think then the 
profession of journalism should say to that man: “‘ We do not want your 
information,” particularly when, from a meeting such as is held by the Labour 
Party, there is an official statement handed out at the end of the meeting >— 
I am afraid I could not accept that point of view, as a newspaper man. It would 
apply so widely to many things outside the Labour Party. 

* 1605. I am glad you qualified it by saying you would not accept it “as a 
newspaper man.” As far as ordinary morality is concerned, would you accept 
it >—I am afraid I cannot accept that, because I feel it is a matter for the M.P. 
and his conscience. 

* 1606. It is also a question for the reporter and his conscience. If it is a 
matter for the M.P. and his conscience in divulging it, it is a matter for the 
journalist and his conscience in accepting it ?—It is not my place to argue that 
point on a matter of public interest, but I feel the point of view of the public 
interest enters into it, that an M.P. may have something to divulge which he 
feels should not be kept secret. The journalist is the channel between the 
House and members of the public. 

* Mr. Neil Maclean: That does not mean that he has got to convey news 
that is confidential. Otherwise it is not a clean channel.’ 


There is apparent here a clash between the M.P.’s desire to conduct 
his Party’s deliberations in private and the newspaperman’s conviction 
that their business is a matter of legitimate concern to his readers. Mr. 
Henry Martin advanced an argument for the newspaperman’s attitude 
which the Committee neither accepted nor explicitly rejected. 

* 810. —Nevertheless I think after Party meetings they are bound to be 
discussed and talked about, and Lobby Correspondents, moving about quite 
freely and talking to Members, can gradually build up a picture of what has 
taken place. A Party meeting may bea secret meeting as such, but it is not the 
beginning of a process. It is the middle of a sequence. Something may happen 
in the House, or there may be some question of Government policy, such as 
conscription or some industrial matter, and the process is started by tiie very 
fact that this matter has been raised and therefore it does assume a public 
interest and, before the actual secret meeting is held, the news has been published 
about it and everybody, we will say, in the Lobby, is talking about this coming 
meeting. In fact, in conversation you may find that Members will indicate 
themselves the line they are going to take at that meeting. Therefore, when the 
meeting is held it is not born then and there. It has already been in gestation 
for some time. A Lobby Correspondent’s duty is to build up a general picture 
of what takes place at that meeting and already he knows a good part of what is 
going to happen. What he may not know, and has no means of knowing, is 
what a Minister is going to say or tell them, or what action will be taken, but 
the fact is that the process is still going on and after the meeting it will be 
talked about. Therefore, to that extent I do not think it is entirely secret. 
Supposing it were so entirely secret that nothing whatsoever got out, then I 
think you might create a vacuum between that meeting and the after-effects 
which might be visible outside the House or in the country by what has 
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happened, and there might be several different things happening, and the only 
clue would be the decisions reached at that meeting. Then, of course, at a 
secret meeting I believe some kind of official statement. is issued by the 
Secretaries afterwards.’ 


A comparable issue arose before the Select Committee investigating 
the Budget Disclosure. Mr. Guy Eden, Honorary Secretary of the 
Parliamentary Journalists, was pressed by Mr. Hale, M.P., to pronounce 
on the propriety of printing confidential (but not privileged) information. 


‘592. Supposing you knew that the information was of a private nature 
and I gave it to you in that way, would you disclose it >You are getting back 
to the question of privilege. 

* 593. No, I am leaving out privilege altogether. It is a private meeting ?— 
I do not see any insuperable objection to using it, quite frankly. 

‘594. Do you not really >—No. 

‘595. I am a little worried about that. Supposing you transfer yourself 
to the Law Courts and assume that you meet me while a case is going on and 
you say, “ How do you think it is going?” I say, “ The Judge is against us a 
bit, but I rather like the look of the jury,” would you really put that through >— 
No, because that would be contempt of Court. 

‘596. This seems to me rather unfortunate. Are you really suggesting that 
the question of contempt of Court or the question of privilege is more important 
in your mind than the question of the disclosure of a private, obviously 
confidential communication >—With all respect, I think yes, because I am down 
here to try to get information which is not necessarily public; that is the whole 
reason for my existence down here at all. _ 


* * * * * * 


‘605. Supposing a solicitor with whom you were friendly communicated 
to you a secret which was obviously the secret of a client, would you publish 
it >—I do not think it has ever happened to me, but I should have thought not, 
on the whole, because that is not the same sort of thing. I mean, people down 
here are down here on public business, and I should have thought that most 
of the things they communicated to me would be matters of public business 
and not of private business.” 


Both Committees’ reports thus reveal a discrepancy of views between 
the journalist and the parliamentarian as to the degree of privacy which 
the latter may lay claim to in the conduct of his public duties. Such a 
discrepancy may easily complicate and possibly sour their relationships 
in the future. At the moment the Press is in a weak moral position to 
defend even its legitimate rights, thanks to the patently questionable 
behaviour of the representatives of three evening journals—how weak 
may be judged from the remarkable docility with which the Government’s 
motion on ‘ The Disclosure of Confidential Information’ was accepted 
by Fleet Street. Mr. Morrison’s ‘The Lobby must mind its step’ 
smacked over much of the governess who has caught her charges in 
the jam <upboard, but it went by without effective protest because the 
Lobby was well aware that its fingers were sticky. The fact remains 
that Parliament and the Press cannot adjust their differences upon this 
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* Now, if I catch you at it again . . .” basis without grave damage to their 
respective functiohs and to the public which they both exist to serve. 
If the total effect’ of these incidents is to deter journalists from pursuing 
in future the sort of inquiries which they have regarded as legitimate and 
even obligatory in the past, the public, in their view, will be shut out 
from all knowledge of important stages in the formation of public policy. 
If, on the other hand, Lobby Correspondents, having cleared themselves 
of Mr. Allighan’s baseless allegations, continue their operations as before, 
Party feelings will presumably continue to be ruffled by the disclosure 
of ‘ confidential ’ information, fuller than the picture which Whips and 
Party Chairmen desire the public to receive. There is probably nothing 
which so speedily impairs the healthy tone of public life as the co-existence 
among two reputable and public-spirited professions of discordant 
interpretations, such as are here maintained, of their public duty and their 
public trust. If journalists can only print what they think they ought 
as the result of M.P.’s divulging to them what they think they ought not, 
the necessary dividing line between public and private, between open and 
confidential, is blurred and confused to the grave discredit of both parties. 

What is needed to correct this is in part a revised attitude on both 
sides—a stricter code of professional conduct among the Press and a 
better understanding among M.P.’s of the work and functions of the 
journalist. But in one respect a specific recommendation may be made. 
Surely the time has come when the conditions of secrecy imposed as a 
blanket rule upon all Party meetings need to be looked at again with a 
realistic eye. It is idle to pretend that some 400 persons who are not 
even all M.P.’s (since the Editor of the Daily Herald and members of the 
Labour Party Executive without seats in Parliament are known to be 
frequent attendants) can conduct their deliberations with the kind of 
secrecy which is rightly characteristic of a Cabinet meeting. The 
atmosphere of so large a session is inevitably the atmosphere of a public 
meeting, however much it may be tinged with an awareness that Members 
are present in their common capacity of Party men. That sense of 
intimacy which, in a small committee, enables decisions to be reached 
not by formal vote but by ‘the sense of the meeting’ is necessarily 
absent from so large an assembly ; with it also goes a weakening of any 
inhibition on subsequent gossip, heart searchings in the Lobbies and 
post-mortems in public. This is accentuated by the fact that discussion 
at such meetings ranges over a host of topics, very uneven in their 
importance, and that a rule of secrecy which pretends to operate with 
equal vigour on all of these is doomed to failure. 

‘The public, too, has an increasing interest in these deliberations. 
The operation of our electoral system not only encourages the con- 
centration of public opinion into two main party camps, but also 
guarantees that the gap between those two parties shall never exceed a 
certain width. The necessity of capturing ‘the floating vote’ obliges 
each of the two major parties to edge up to its principal neighbour ; 
thus, the Conservative Party must have their Industrial Charter and the 
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Labour Party cannot long afford to neglect the demands of the agri- 
cultural interests. One result of this is that over a wide range of issues, 
especially those upon which Party leaders think that the majority opinion 
in the country is already made up, the essential lines of division develop, 
not between the Parties, but within them. Thus, in the autumn of last 
year the effective challenge to Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy came, not from 
the Opposition, but from the ‘ Keep Left’ group within the Govern- 
ment’s own Party. It was as a result of Mr. Bevin’s Labour critics 
tabling an amendment that the House of Commons gave serious con- 
sideration to the case for an alternative foreign policy. It is interesting 
to notice the Government’s initial reaction to this challenge from within 
its own ranks. The Prime Minister summoned a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party and severely rebuked the Members who had been 
responsible for the tabling of the amendment and requested that it 
should be withdrawn. The critics refused to comply and the battle was 
joined a few days later in public debate on the floor of the House, though 
many observers felt that it was a sham battle piece and that the powder 
and shot expended consisted only of such ammunition as had been left 
over from the engagements in the Committee rooms. On this occasion, 
admittedly, Mr. Attlee’s attempt to secure suppression of criticism 
within the Party itself failed of success and to that extent it may be 
argued that an adequate forum for public debate was in fact provided in 
the House. It is however pertinent to ask whether such a concession 
would have been made had not public opinion been stirred in the country 
by the prominence given in the Press to the dissensions within the Party ? 
Moreover, with the increasing tendency towards Party consolidation and 
increasing emphasis on ‘ party discipline ’ efforts to confine criticism to 
intra-party debates may well increase and meet with more success. 
In proportion as that happens, and vital issues are withdrawn from 
Parliamentary debate, the public will be deprived of one of its essential 
tights, the ventilation and discussion of important issues of policy. 

The broad lines of action for remedying such a state of affairs are 
obvious enough. Clearly the satisfactory conduct of public business 
requires the striking of an adequate balance between private confidences 
and public disclosures. ‘The exact point of balance may vary from time 
to time, but in a healthy society its whereabouts will be generally under- 
stood by public men and will not require over-precise definition. Attempts 
by parties to draw the lines of confidence too tightly can only recoil on 
the interests of the public or the party or both. Whether the return to a 
healthy relationship between Party members and journalists requires the 
formal lifting of the secrecy provision in respect of Party meetings is a 
matter which can only be exactly determined by persons actively engaged 
in the day-to-day conduct of affairs. But what is certain is that its 
perpetuance in its present form will either bring the whole concept of 
confidence into disrepute or will exclude the public from all knowledge 
of a sphere of affairs about which they have an increasing right to be 
informed. 





SPAIN’S PURPOSEFUL PATH 
By E. G. de Caux 


ee succeeded in keeping out of World War No. 1. She repeated 
the feat in much more difficult circumstances in World War No. 2. 
Now, in the course of comments on the International situation Spanish 
news organs are writing ‘ that in the case of a third world conflict Spain 
has well earned a third neutrality.’ 

Here there would seem to be a clear case of the wish being father 
to the thought. That is to say that Spaniards, being as desirous of keep- 
ing clear of world war No. 3 as of No. 2 and No. 1, believe that a firm 
desire to remain out of a fight is sufficient to avoid one. There is a time- 
honoured Spanish proverb which says: ‘ Cuando uno no quiere, dos no 
rifien,’ which is the same as the English ‘ it take two to make a quarrel.’ 
So writers in the Madrid Press have at least tradition to fall back on in 
taking for granted that Spain could keep out. 

Beyond this, however, there would seem to be nothing to support a 
third assured neutrality for Spain in the case of the only war likely in 
the near future, é.¢., one forced upon Europe and the World by a Com- 
munist aggressor. It would be idle at this juncture, for the purposes of 
the present article, to speculate as to whether Stalin will prove as blind 
as Hitler in forcing a conflict on the Western democracies, however 
great may be the temptation offered by their present unpreparedness. 
But some profit may be gained by reviewing Spain’s position at home and 
in the post-war world. 

The first remark in this connection is that by civilisation, race and 
geographical position Spain belongs to the West. Her peoples are the 
heirs of Rome by the same title as the Italians, French and Portuguese. 
More recently than any of these Spain has fought and suffered to expel 
from her midst a foreign conception of domination. In the confusion 
of the outbreak of the Civil War this, its mainspring, was not so apparent 
as to-day when even the Republican exiles recognise it implicitly by 
abandoning, in their latest efforts to form a ‘Government’ for Spain, 
the Communist colleagues who, indeed, were traitors in their midst. 

A summary explanation of the Civil War is that it was fought for 
the right to go to Mass. Had the Republic protected the Church (which 
had every right to protection both before and after the vote of the 
Republican Constitution), it might have carried through all social reforms 
without provoking armed opposition. But when the churches began 
to blaze and with them schools and asylums (even the Little Sisters of 
the Poor), the Catholic leaven in the Spanish race stirred. 

In the great turmoil that ensued each side sought help where it could. 
So we find Hitler and Mussolini, as well as Stalin, afforded opportunities 
to envenom the struggle. 


E. G. de Caux was formerly The Times correspondent in Madrid. 
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When the Communists fled from Spain they took away with them— 
so it seemed—with numerous University Professors and other intellectual 
baggage of the Republic, all that freedom of thought had stood for in 
Spain. When General Franco remained to exercise an undisputed 
hegemony Spain—so it appeared—was weighed down with Fascist and 
Nazi chains. Both images are false. 

Civil War may always be expected to ‘ put back the clock’ in a 
country where Rightist parties triumph. Spain has been no exception 
to a certain extent. Liberal forces in this country will have to regroup 
and find their feetanew. Ere now quite a number of the truant professors 
have returned and the labour is afoot. It cannot be said that they are 
looked upon with any favour by the present Authorities, but- their 
presence will, in time, carry weight, for they and their sons are in a better 
position to exercise a patriotic influence than by conspiracy abroad. 

It may be asked why Liberalism has become anathema to so many 
Spaniards and to the régime? An old friend, a Liberal who will die a 
Liberal, gave me the following wistful answer. 


* Querido, even in England, the home of Liberalism, it is being squeezed 
out. There it survives because there is fair-play. What chance does it stand in 
other less balanced nations alongside an unscrupulous Communism ?’ 


It may sound strange to the average English reader to hear that 
men of Liberal formation and traditions are to be found in the ranks of 
Falange Espaitola. Was not José Antonio Primo de Rivera, Founder 
of Phalangism, a cherished pupil of José Ortega y Gasset, the Liberal 
philosopher? Did he not repudiate the label ‘ totalitarian’ and refuse 
to attend international Fascist congresses? Nor could any one who 
knew him credit him with anything but a normal, open-hearted, human 
outlook. The generous spirit of the young Founder who could face a 
firing squad without rancour has persisted and is still a driving force 
in the new régime. It has even survived the excesses and abuses imput- 
able to some of the members of Fa/ange. Civil War so violent as in Spain 
was bound to have an aftermath. 

All that, however, is now done with and it will be more profitable to 
leave such matters to the calmer judgment of history. 

Amidst countless difficulties the Estado Espafiol, which came out of 
the Civil War with no more definite constitution than a name, has been 
endeavouring to lay permanent foundations based on a return to ancient 
traditions. From the earliest days of the Spanish monarchy, when the 
King was hailed by Cortes with the proud words : ‘ we who, individually, 
are equal to you and, all together, greater than you’ (as may be read in 
all the school-books), Spaniards have prided themselves on their demo- 
cratic sentiments. They were among the first to recognise autonomy in 
the municipalities and the privileges of the guilds in their sphere. When 
General Franco sought something to replace the ‘democracy with 
anarchy’ into which the Republic had so rapidly slipped, he turned 
towards these ancient traditions. His ‘ democracia orgdnica’ is mocked 
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at as nonsense. It means, of course, simply a stress on institutional, 
as opposed to mass, rule. The principle of the vote is not suppressed. 
Far from it. But it is prudently restricted, at present, to matters upon 
which the voter may be supposed to be informed, that is to trade and 
professional matters, unless appeal be made to the mass of voters, as in 
the special case of the much discussed Referendum last year on the 
monarchy issue. Municipal elections are in the offing. 

In the syndical elections held throughout Spain at the end of 1947, 
six million registered workers, from 18 years of age upwards, took 
part, electing 51 provincial, 7oo regional and 12,000 local delegates. 
In such a mass there can be little doubt but that the workers had 
considerable latitude in choosing the men they preferred. 

Professor Salvador de Madariaga (see p. 452 and following of the 
latest edition of his Spain, London, 1946) advocates that the first positive 
need of Spaniards is to learn to create order, i.e. ‘to grow and feed the 
social tissue of institutions.’ Further, that Spaniards must be helped 
‘to lay stress on things, to develop co-operation, continuity, technique, 
method, the sense of growth.’ This is precisely, together with raising 
the standard of living, what General Franco is aiming at and making 
progress with from year to year. 

This article is not an apology for the Franco régime, but an attempt 
to explain its principles rather than its practices, into which many abuses 
have crept to the point of weakening it. 

Howbeit, there it is, a working system as well as a system of work 


which, to succeed; will henceforth depend far more on the good faith | 


of the men who apply it than on any inherent institutional frailty. For 
it is, at present, a fairly well co-ordinated whole. Moreover, the Law 
of Succession, approved by the Referendum, complete with its recently 
sworn-in Council of the Realm, has removed an anxiety that weighed on 
many minds and which can best be summed up in the question: what 
would happen should something happen to General Franco who, though 
hale and hearty, is a human after all? That contingency is now provided 
for. ‘Thus a measure working for greater stability in the political sphere 
has come into being which complements the feeling of greater security 
in ever-widening circles of the working classes, both shirt-sleeved and 
white-collared, as the pension, welfare and insurance schemes take root 
in factory and office, and contributions mount up month by month. 
Sums now available for benefits may be counted in hundreds of million 
pesetas where formerly in tens. Encouragement by General Franco of 
the Instituto Nacional de Previsién (a creation of the Monarchy developed 
by the Republic and now more fostered than ever), combined with 
Phalangist drive, have carried Spain to the forefront of the worker- 
protecting nations. Employers groan but pay their heavy quota to 
swell the workers’ contribution. Some try to get it back by illicit 
profits on the black market. But that is another story. It remains to 
be seen if Spanish economy can bear the strain. 

All these are internal matters for Spaniards to devise and decide. 
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ional, | That the Franco régime has been tackling reconstruction problems 
ssed. with energy and success during the long war years of isolation no one 
upon | who visits Spain and uses his eyes can deny. The provisional Estado 
>and | Espafiol, that is to end ina restored monarchy, progresses steadily towards 
asin | its goal. 
1 the Now that the war is over Spain would fain renew her contacts 
abroad. Her nearest neighbours by land and sea are France and England. 
1947, | The Governments of both these countries had recognised General 
took | Franco’s Government and appointed Ambassadors to Madrid before 
yates. | World War No. 2 broke out. As pointed out in a previous article,! 
had | Spain remained during the war if not strictly neutral at least non-belligerent 
and, merely by so doing, rendered signal service to the Allies. There- 
f the | fore, why the changed attitude after the war? We foreigners think we 
sitive | know the answer, but the Spanish people may be pardoned if they 
1 the | construe the conundrum in their own fashion. If it is because Spain is 
elped | considered totalitarian, by what right do the Allies pick and choose 
ique, | between East and West? And how can they dub us totalitarians, we to 
ising | whom no racist dogma is acceptable since we recognise the moral unity 
king | of the human race by virtue of the divine doctrine of creation and redemp- 
tion, ask the Spaniards ? 
empt Happily their natural resentment is tempered with common sense 
buses | enough to realise that, given time, the situation will right itself alone 
by the sheer weight of reality. This is what is happening. 
work | The frowns and cold shoulderings by the democratic nations, 
faith | explicable from their point of view by the impossibility of free criticism 
For | of the Government in Spain by Spaniards, have been largely com- 
Law | pensated by smiles and petting from the eldest of Spain’s daughters 
ently | overseas. It has been a piece of good fortune for General Franco that 
don | he has found such a comprehending and generous friend in General 
what | Peron. All Spain is benefiting from the relationship. On April 9th, 
ough | under the Franco-Peron Protocol, Spain has leased to Argentina for use 
rided | asa free port, during fifty years, one square kilometre of Spanish territory 
there | on the Bay of Cadiz. In return Argentina has increased the credit of 
urity | 350 million Argentine pesos, made available to Spain by the Commercial 
and | Treaty signed in 1946, to 1,750 million pesos available up to 1951. There 
root | is also talk in Spain of Argentina territory to be leased in turn to Spain 
mth. | whereon to grow cotton for the metropolis. This, however, is so far 
llion | only a project. The free port to be built near Cadiz at the expense of 
0 of | Argentina is to be called Port Peron. It is destined to become a central 
oped | depot whence to distribute Argentine produce from closer quarters to 
with | Western Europe. This beginning of effective collaboration with the 
tket- | prosperous young South-American nation is hailed throughout Spain 
a to | with delight, for it realises an aspiration of long years standing for a 
llicit | closer relationship. La Hispamidad estd en marchia, it is joyfully pro- 
is to | claimed. 


cide. 1 Vide The Nineteenth Century And After, March, 1948. 
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Relations with Mexico have also greatly improved and may lead to 
interesting developments. 

New links between the Old and the New World are not only being 
created officially, for history has its by-paths as well as its highways. 
Culture in America has gained much by the work of Republican exiles. 
Young engineers, doctors, architects, artists, editors and scientists 
from Spain have not been idle. (Some, indeed, have made fortunes, 
but that is by the way.) The countries that welcomed them and, intelli- 
gently, admitted them to practice—Mexico, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Argentina among others—have benefited by this apportation. 

The international interest in all this lies in that it is a manifestation 
of a broadening in human relationships. Air services are bringing 
these hitherto remote and aloof nations together. Exclusiveness is 
breaking down. Dormant federalist aspirations reawakening. 

Relations between Spain and Portugal are still governed by the 
friendliest spirit since the Treaty, signed in 1939, which created a solid 
Madrid-Lisbon axis, the inside history of which during the war years 
has still to be written. To-day this axis tends to reach out into and 
even across the Atlantic. The gathering force of La Hispanidad cannot 
be indifferent either to Brazil or Portugal. Nor can the leasing to the 
United States of an Azores Air base fail to interest Madrid. Reports 
must be regarded with caution, but it seems at least highly likely that a 
sudden Russian armed aggression in Europe would not catch America 
napping and that provisions have been made to complete the Azores 
bases by others on the mainland, should America consider any such 
Russian move a casus belli. It is a fact that airports in the Peninsula have 
recently been undergoing costly extensions. The work is still con- 
tinuing. Runways can now take the heaviest machines. 

So what becomes, amidst all this, of Spanish Press hopes for a ‘ third 
neutrality,’ cited at the beginning of this article? It would seem to 
stand a poor chance, for the Camdillo of Spain may be counted upon not 
to pact with Stalin as Stalin did with Hitler over the spoils of Europe on 
that memorable occasion which cost Poland her life and, eventually, 
the British Empire the unprecedented humiliation of foregoing the aim 
for which she went to war. 

If war comes once more against as great a force for evil as even Hitler 
proved to be and Europe is caught up in a new hurricane, the ‘ Crusaders ’ 
of 1936-9 who fought the Russian menace when it appeared in Spain, 
could hardly fail to oppose it again, for it is as acute as ever, so far as the 
Peninsula is concerned. 

Should the peace of the world be preserved, as is being prayed for 
daily throughout Spain, it should be the earnest endeavour of all friends 
of this country to bring Spain back into the comity of nations and accord 
her her due, irrespective of the Government in power. All Spaniards 
are united in upholding Spain’s right to a share in Marshall aid. It is 
therefore not surprising (though what a lesson for some) to see the 
exiled Sefior Negrin ranging himself with General Franco in claiming it. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE BRITISHER 


By William D. Clark 


‘ OD, Love and Anglo-American relations,’ replied the successful 

candidate for the Foreign Office, when asked what were the three 
most important things in life. More vague abstractions are probably 
now being wasted on the last of these concepts than on either of the other 
two, because so little attempt is ever made to define the terms. Between 
whom do Anglo-American relations exist? Mr. Truman and King 
George VI? Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin? Uncle Sam and John Bull ? 
G. I. Joe and Tommy Atkins ? In fact the relations between two demo- 
cratic countries must be based to a large extent on the relations of their 
peoples ; but that only raises another question : can there be any relation- 
ship between two peoples separated by an ocean, which only a tiny 
minority cross? Even the most transient British visitor to the United 
States can answer, with some feeling, that lack of first-hand acquaintance 
of Britain is never a handicap to Americans in holding detailed and 
decided views on the character, morals, habits and way of life of ‘ the 
Britisher.’ It is equally true, though not the subject of this essay, that 
the British have most decided views about Americans, which bear only 
the slightest relation to reality. Lack of direct experience is com- 
pensated by a mass of information, a flood of gossip and a solid core of 
tradition. 

The legend of the Britisher is important because it is a limiting 
factor in American foreign policy. The State Department, presumably, 
acts on more accurate and sifted information than mere tradition in 
framing its policy, but, until the last five years, it was unusual for Congress- 
men to check their beliefs about the world against direct experience, 
and they relied largely on the national tradition. Senator Borah, for so 
long chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, never went 
abroad in his life, and his views, on Britain in particular, were respected 
as honest American beliefs, uncorrupted by the taint of propaganda 
which a visit to England might have implanted. The American view of 
Britain and the Britisher affects not only Anglo-American relations, but 
the whole outlook of America on the world at large, for Britain acts as a 
sort of shop window through which a glimpse of the Great Outside 
World is obtainable. Britain is, for America, not the least foreign of 
countries, but of all foreign countries the most easy to understand. 

The extraordinary interest in all things British, which is displayed by 
the American people, is largely explained by the relative ease with which 
British life can be understood. Americans are as bad linguists as the’ 


William D. Clark is a member of the Diplomatic Staff of the 
Observer and a former Press Attaché in Washington. 
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British, and the common tongue therefore marks off Britain from all 
other countries where the language barrier operates. Even more 
important, the British and American ways of life as expressed in Govern- 
ment, law, the Press, religion, sports and the arts are sufficiently similar 
for comparisons to be made quite easily. But the emphasis falls, of 
course, on the comparisons and differences, not on the similarity. It is 
more noticeable that English judges indulge a strange eighteenth century 
predilection for wigs, than that they administer the same Common Law 
as American judges. It is natural therefore that the picture of the 
‘ Britisher’ should be one in which the prominent characteristics are 
distinctly un-American. Except when some completely contrasting 
system, such as the Nazi or Soviet régimes, throws the common bonds 
into relief, the vast areas of similarity are forgotten, or regarded as the 
inalienable characteristics of all humanity. 

The American interest in Britain is fully gratified by their Press and 
radio. American newspapers have always maintained their largest and 
best foreign bureaux in London, and have carried a far larger volume of 
news about Britain, than London papers have ever carried about America. 
On the whole, with a very few notable exceptions, the American Press is 
perfectly fair to Britain, and the picture which is drawn is in the ‘main 
accurate. Yet, as a means of introducing one people to another, news- 
papers do suffer from some severe disadvantages. In the first place 
they can only hope to deal with the newsworthy, the unusual, what is 
exceptional, not what is common. In looking at the familiar domestic 
scene the reader can supply the background of ordinary events, but his 
view of the outside world is often made up exclusively from accounts 
of extraordinary events. It is not surprising, therefore, if the unreflecting 
reader sometimes supposes that the foreign world is one in which men 
habitually bite dogs. Secondly, in America this tendency is heightened 
by the fact that almost all papers are local papers, and try to cater to local 
interests. There are, therefore, more headlines and more interest in 
one boy ftom Middletown who bombs Berlin than in 99 boys from 
England who do the same. During the war this quite honest slant on 
the news tended to confirm the national belief that only Americans do 
any fighting. 

In theit attempt to explain the outside world the American Press has 
been suffering now for several years from the defects of its virtues. 
Because it has far more space, far more reporters, and, in general, better 
foreign reporters, the American Press tends to be written by Americans, 
for Americans, and about Americans. The public sees the world in 
its daily press from London, Berlin, Tokio, Paris and Rio, but it sees it 
through Avmerican eyes; there is not much effort to get hold of the 
other man’s point of view, and to report what seems interesting in Ruritania, 
tather than what will interest Americans about Ruritania. The result 
is a certain flatness and lack of perspective which heightens the American 
belief that all men in all countries are not only equal but very much the 
same ; Americans, in fact, under the skin. 
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An alternative source of information about Britain and the outside 
world is the radio, which, unfortunately, though it could make full use 
of the existence of a common language, has not been used very exten- 
sively to bring Americans into direct contact with the English viewpoint. 
Certainly nothing did more to give meaning to the phrase ‘ English 
speaking peoples’ than Mr. Churchill’s broadcast speeches of 1940-1 
which were heard directly, and in their entirety in America. The 
B.B.C, has continued in peacetime to carry such first-class American 
commentators as Swing, Davis, Utley and Harsch, who are listened to in 
Britain as Americans reporting on their own country, with the knowledge 
and freedom to criticise which citizenship gives them. But America 
to-day hears of Britain almost exclusively from Americans, losing some 
of the directness of impact and authenticity, which ‘would be carried 
by a British voice and a specifically British point of view. 

Yet another source of information on the outside world is provided 
for Americans by the films. But once again Americans have almost 
monopolised their own sources of supply. For various reasons only a 
few Americans ever see British films about Britain; instead their views 
of Britain are those synthesised in Hollywood. Nothing has done 
more than the film to overcome the natural advantages of improved 
communications. The American legend about the Britisher might have 
begun to find its way into a twentieth century limbo but for its resurrection 
by this vivid and realistic art form. The American producer wishes 
above all to create films which are easily acceptable to the American 
public, and his object in making films about England is, therefore, to 
approximate, not to the truth, but to the accepted legend. At the same 
time he must try to avoid being offensive to the British, whose market is 
very important financially. As a result there have grown up a series of 
dual-purpose views of the British, which are accepted in America as 
interestingly typical, and in Britain as glorious caricatures. 

The last and most authoritative source of information for the American 
who is investigating the life and morals of the Britisher, is either the 
American traveller returned from that antique land, or that somewhat 
ludicrous figure, the British lecturer. The latter has a formidable task in 
enlightening his audiences, for if he sets out to correct errors in the 
American picture of Britain he is dismissed as a propagandist, and if he 
confines his lectures and conversation to generalities, but tries to make 
clear by his behaviour that the British are not totally lacking in humour, 
are not all snobs, and do not spend all their time fox-hunting, the seal 
will be set on his immediate popularity by the repeated assurance ‘ You 
certainly aren’t a typical Britisher.’ In the circumstances it is very hard 
to reply, ‘Oh, but I am.’ 

The returned American traveller, whether he is a businessman or 
G.L, is at least not suspect of propaganda, but not all tourists and very 
few soldiers have had the time or the inclination to be careful observers 
of the British scene. A fortnight in England divided between London, 
Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon is not a sufficient preparation for a would- 
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be American Bryce. The G.I., living with Americans, in American- 
built camps, eating American food, cooked the American or at least the 
army way, seeing American films, and hearing the American forces radio, 
also did not always savour England to the full. On their return, however, 
such travellers are asked to give their local lunch club a talk on their 
experiences. For most travellers who are not skilled observers, emotion 
recollected in tranquillity seems remarkably dull and pointless, so that 
eventually the talk contains more of what they expected to find, and what 
their audience expects to hear, than it does of original observations on 
corrections of the accepted legend. 

Thus we return to the basic factor in the American view of Britain— 
tradition. It is to this that the Congressman appeals in addressing his 
constituents, not to any careful survey of the nature of the British; it 
is on this that the film producer builds ; and it is this that provides the 
very matrix which shapes and selects such direct information as Americans 
may garner. For the myth is more powerful than the eye; experience 
is interpreted by tradition, and new events are explained most often in 
terms of old legends. 

* * * * * 

By far the most significant fact about the American legend of the 
Britisher is that it all begins in a war. It was by war with Britain that 
America became a nation, and King George III’s redcoats are a necessary 
part of the American nationalist myth. In England ‘Lord North’s 
war’ was soon forgotten in the press of even more dramatic events 
nearer home, but, to the Americans, the war brought military glory, 
civil hardship, and national existence. In their accounting of history, 
therefore, the Revolutionary war marks the opening of a new era. 

The break with Britain was to the Americans what the journey out 
of Egyptian bondage was to the Jews. For the Jews the history was 
enshrined in the Pentateuch, for the Americans in the school history 
books. ‘The analogy can be carried further, because the American 
school performed a function in building American nationalism, which 
was carried out for the Jews by their religious teachings from the sacred 
books. During the nineteenth century when immigrants were pouring 
into America from all over the world, the problem of maintaining 
national feeling was dealt with by education. The crucible of the 
‘ melting pot’ has been the school. There it was that Poles, Italians, 
Mexicans, Germans, and Hungarians were taught the English tongue 
and learnt Americanism. The proud American political tradition of 
freedom and equality, which they then absorbed, was imbedded in the 
historical tradition of achieving these goals by revolt from Britain. 
The shining virtue of America is thrown into relief by the black villainy 
of Britain. 

School text-books are frequently blamed for fostering the view that 
‘ foreign countries exist principally for the sake of causing trouble to 
the United States,’ and that Britain is the arch villain of this piece. Yet 
the fact is that these school books only enshrine and give longevity to a 
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tradition. They do not create. The origins of American nationalism 
are historically found in revolt against Britain, and if nations are held to 
have any objective and continuing reality, there is bound to be some 
remnant of feeling against Britain visited on the third and fourth 
generation. 

It is, however, surprising that this feeling is still so strong a century 
and a half after the events. Perhaps it is partly because the progress of 
the United States has been so swift that Americans mistake the slow 
motion of other nations for immobility, and make Lord North and George 
III part of their view of contemporary Britain. It was, even in recent 
years, a common article of belief that Britain’s first objective remained 
the reduction, by any means, of the full measure of American independence. 
Not all redhunts are for red flags, some are for vestigial redcoats. It 
was still possible, as late as 1943, for Colonel McCormick to lift the veil 
ever so slightly, and show how he had prevented a redcoat invasion by 
way of Detroit in 1920. 

In making the break with Britain, America was aided by France, 
and the tradition of friendship for Lafayette and France remains alive 
to-day. But even before the rise of Napoleon the American statesmen 
had begun to see that France was only using them for her own selfish 
ends in the European struggle. American policy, therefore, was based 
on a determination to isolate herself so far as possible from what George 
Washington called ‘ the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest or 
caprice.’ Americans saw their own country, and later the whole Western 
hemisphere, as a New World which could only prosper by avoiding the 
errors of the Old World. 

Britain, as the head and front of that Old World, was endowed with 
the vices which were necessary to point up the virtues of the New World. 
Without even meeting a specimen Britisher it was possible to deduce 
from first principles many of his characteristics. As an inhabitant of 
the Old World he would be reactionary not progressive, deliberate not 
hustling, old-fashioned not efficient, intent on his glorious past not 
awaiting a hopeful future, above all subject not free. 

The belief that the British suffer from a tyrannical government has 
decayed surprisingly little in spite of all the changes in the nature of that 
government during the last 150 years. For a few Americans of course, 
George III has never died; the King George whom the Mayor of 
Chicago threatened in 1926 to hit on the snoot if he interfered in Chicago’s 
internal affairs, was George III much rather than George V. But even 
to-day when every American knows that Britain has a socialist govern- 
ment, the same complaints at Britain’s oppressive régime are to be heard. 
There is no great contradiction in the American mind in blaming Britain 
for being too monarchical and also too socialist. The two forms are 
not regarded as being incompatible extremes of Right and Left, but 
tather as twin heresies arising from neglect of the Jeffersonian gospel 
‘that government is best which governs least.’ George III and Mr. 
Attlee have this in common, they control the machinery of what is, to 
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Americans, far too powerful a state ; there can be neither free enterprise, 
nor true freedom of the individual under royal edicts or socialist decrees. 
The new Prime Minister is, in fact, but the Old Prince writ large. 

The most infamous example in American eyes of British reaction 
and lack of progressive spirit which animates the New World, is the 
British Empire, To-day, as the British pull out of India and Burma, 
and refuse to remain in Palestine, the anti-imperialist cry is temporarily 
hushed, but for 150 years British Imperialism was, if not the greatest 
cause of anti-British feeling in America, certainly by far the greatest 
occasion, The Empire was the very body from which the colonials 
cut themselves off in 1776, and, since it received that mortal blow, 



















































Americans have been waiting for its final collapse. To the belief that | 4. jp 
Imperialism was wicked and must therefore fail, has been added in the “i | 
last half-century the Marxist belief that Imperialism is a sign of decay and a 
the prelude to inevitable economic collapse. ‘Thus there was such | © * 
universal agreement that the Empire could not continue to exist, that its a 7 
continued existence seemed a standing reproach to American faith. re 
Some, like President Roosevelt, who once told Mr. Churchill that the | {yi 
British Empire was only a figment of his imagination, allowed faith to | 45.°. 
triumph over sight ; others attributed the survival of the Empire to the . afte 
cunning of the British in pursuading America to support it. - 
The net result of the existence of the Empire has been to endow the. Sad 
Britisher in American eyes with some remarkably unpleasant char- a 
acteristics. The American businessman, on the one hand, sees the ie te 
British Empire as a ricketty business enterprise which is lacking in new | ~~ na 
ideas, and only saved from public bankruptcy by the Britishers’ stooping Re 
to very unfair practices in exploiting labour, and creating an artificial te 
monopoly through Empire preferences. The American liberal’s } “*S * 
approach, on the other hand, is a mixture of Marxist economics, protestant Reuich 
morals, and Gladstonian politics, Because liberals can crusade best _ ! 
against those evils best known at home, the Britisher is caparisoned with ; 
a strange garb of rather American vices. British rule in India and Africa | ~'0U8 
has been regarded as a clear example of race prejudice, in which the claim a 
of the British to be masters was based on the pure doctrine of ‘ white - he 
supremacy,’ so well known in the southern states of America. Similarly, od til = 
Britain’s long agony in Palestine has resulted in many Americans attri- mm ¥ 
buting to the British the characteristics of the Long Island anti-semite. | ~ 4 
The legendary Britisher not merely belongs to the Old World, he ew 
has a tendency also to be Olde Worlde. The romantic picture of Britain | ; ea 
is nurtured by reading the English ‘classics,’ such as Jane Austen, } © "th 
Dickens, Scott and Hardy, and it is ingrained by the tourist route to Fj : 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Stratford and Oxford. There is nothing a 
hostile in this picture of Britain as a happy, rural, medizval society ao 
living poorly but contentedly in its half-timbered island homes, but it is, | “"“°S 
of course, in strong contrast with the New World where there is industry, es ¢ 
progress, a high standard of living and a determination to make it higher. Sty a 


Great efforts were made during the war to alter this picture, so that 
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America would realise that Britain was a strong industrial patther. It 
proved, however, extremely difficult to obtain any alteration merely by 
pointing out factual errors in the American populat picture, because the 
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vvthe | fOmantic view of Britain fills a very definite need in the Ametican mind. 
tma. | Lhe United States lacks a past, her genealogical table goes back only a 
siibp century and a half or at most three centuries. It matters little, therefore, 
Saal if there have been changes in recent centuries, the Britain that is essential 
atest | t© America is the Britain that existed before the United States. Ametica 





nials | 2¢¢ds medizeval Britain, but has produced her own modern world. 
— * * * * * 








—_ To the Englishman in America the striking features of the legend of 
a the British are those which stress the differences between Britain and 
‘and | America, greatly to the advantage of the New World. That is why, 





to rédress the balance, so many English visitors to America tend to be 
very critical of America on just the points—freedom, up-to-dateness and 
efficiency—about which Ameticans boast. Yet, of course, there is 
another side to the American attitude. I have dealt at some length with 
the element of hostility in the Ametican legend of the Britisher, because 
it is unwise to deny its existence, and it is so much easier to attribute it 
to Arnerican folly than to explain the historical citcumstances which 
created it. It is indeed an important part of their national consciousness, 
rooted in their earliest and best known history; but the sense of com- 
munity of interest with Britain, of common ideals and similar ways of 
life is also very strong. 
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seal In 1776 America turned her back on Britain, but since that time she 
a has never taken her eyes off the mother country. This attitude of mind 
ral’s | WS 48 awkward as the bodily analogy suggests, and helps to explain 





some of the morbid aspects of Anglo-Ametican relations. All the early 
British travellers to the United States agree that the first question they 
wete asked was ‘What do you think of our institutions’? To-day, 
though the words may not be said, the question is still asked—with a 
greater confidence. The New World was a rebellious experiment 
against the Old World, the American Republic was designed to out-do 
the British monarchy, but the experiment would not be finally successful 
until the British acknowledged its success. The fundamental reason 
that British opinion has been so important to America, and het criticism 
so deeply réserited, is that there is a basic agreement on principle. 
Américans have not been able to disregard British ctiticism because it 
is founded on an attitude of mind they share and tespect. 

The legend of the Britisher is less directly affected by the communities 
of interest between Britain and America, than it is by distinctions, 










jot because, as we have seen, the pictute of a ‘ Britisher’ is built up of differ- 
tig, | Sees which are noticed. But the community of interest needs only 
” | some threat to the common ideals, stich as has been ptovided by:German 


militarism or Soviet Communism, to bring it into to shatp relief. As 
early as 1822 it began to be obvious to American statesmen that there was 
more in common between American Republicattism and Britain’s liberal 
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monarchy, than between either and the principles of the Holy Alliance. 


The Monroe Doctrine was based on the discovery of mutual interest, |. 


but it was nearly a century before the statesmen could overcome the 
American myth about Britain sufficiently to make co-operation with 
Britain acceptable to the public. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the solvents were quietly at work 
breaking down the barriers. There was always the link of language 
which, for all the misunderstandings it brings in its train, makes possible 
an unparalleled intimacy of contact, in person and in literature, between 
the two nations. ‘The Common Law, which has so profound an effect 
on each nation’s thought about abstract justice, was one of a thousand 
other bonds. In two profoundly significant ways Britain and America 
moved towards each other from very different standpoints during the 
nineteenth century. Britain, by widening the Franchise and increasing 
the power of the House of Commons, moved very much closer to 
American ideal (not always achieved) of Democracy. At the same time 
America which had begun its career with a profound distrust of the 
Industrialism which was transforming Britain, and with a strong belief 
in the superior virtues of an agrarian economy, adopted to the full an 
industrial civilisation, and with it many of the stolid virtues and narrow 
vices of early Victorian England. 

There lies the secret of Anglo-American relations. The mutual 
attitude of the two countries is one, not of aggressive antagonism, but of 
imitative rivalry. The success of this English-speaking experiment lies 
not in superficially good relations, but in a constant competition. As 
long as America is deeply concerned with Britain, and tends, as we have 
shown, to focus her outward gaze first on Britain, so long will there be 
friction between them. Constant contact breeds friction; a man has 
more quarrels with his wife than with his washerwoman. Constant 
contact and friction between nations, such as England and France, France 
and Germany, Poland and Russia have in the past usually led to war. 
The Anglo-American contact has developed the early symptoms of acute 
conflict-rivalry, but, in this case, the rivalry is matched by a feeling of 
community based on mutually accepted standards of value. Therefore 
instead of developing into a head-on collision between antagonistic and 
incompatible theories, ending in war, it becomes a peaceful, but not 
always friendly, competition for supremacy. At the moment many of 
the symptoms of the ‘ inferiority complex’ are to be seen in Britain. It 
is to be hoped that we do not go through all the paroxysms that America 
suffered, but those who believe in progress, and hope for the good of 
mankind should wish that this rivalry never ceases to be a source of 
friction between Britain and America. Anglo-American relations would 
only become entirely serene, and the legendary Britisher disappear 
from the American mythology, if Britain were to lose America’s respect 
as a rival worthy of her steel. 


Further articles in this series will be published later in the year. 
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‘RELATIVISM’ AND ETHICS 


By Herbert Dingh 


N The Nineteenth Century for November? there appears an article by 

Lt.-Col. Cargill under the title ‘ The Romances of Relativity,’ in which 
charges of dishonourable action are brought against persons collectively 
named ‘ relativists.’ These charges are serious, and call for a reply. 
I propose in this article to examine them and to show that they are 
groundless. I am not concerned now with the rightness or wrongness 
of the theory of relativity. That was the subject of vigorous controversy 
twenty-five years ago, but to-day the theory is so closely interwoven 
with the whole texture of theoretical physics that it is impossible to 
discuss it adequately in a narrow compass. In any case this Journal 
is not the proper arena for the last fitful blows in an expiring conflict. 
But, right or wrong, it is indubitable that the theory should be judged 
in the light of all the evidence available, and nothing could excuse the 
suppression of awkward facts such as Colonel Cargill alleges has occurred. 
It is that question alone that I want to consider. 

The main point of the charge is concerned with some experiments by 
the late Professor Dayton Miller, which were repetitions, with modifi- 
cations, of the original Michelson-Morley experiment, and seemed to give 
a result contrary to the deduction generally drawn from such experiments. 
All that it is necessary for us to know about the details is that certain 
‘interference fringes’ (a pattern of alternately occurring dark and 
bright bands) are produced and examined at different times of the year. 
If they appear always in the same position there is no evidence of any 
motion of the Earth with respect to a surrounding ether, but if there is a 
change of position, varying in a certain systematic way with time, a 
possible explanation is that the Earth is moving through such an ether 
(its motion constituting the so-called ‘ ether drift”) in a direction and 
with a speed calculable from the amount of the change. A rough 
summary statement, which will be refined shortly, of the results of the 
experiments is that in the Michelson-Morley experiment and all repeti- 
tions of it except those of Miller, as well as in other experiments con- 
ducted on different lines, no evidence of motion was obtained, but 
Miller claimed to have found evidence, not of the orbital motion of the 
Earth relative to the Sun which we know to exist, but of a much smaller 
movement. This would be accounted for if the experiments were 
capable of revealing a motion of the Earth and if the Earth exerted a 
partial drag on the ether (the so-called ‘ ether drag ’) so that the layers of 
ether near the Earth shared part of its motion. Colonel Cargill evidently 
accepts this explanation. The theory of relativity, however, rests on 
the principle that the experiment cannot reveal any motion of the Earth. 

1 The Editorial Department of the Nineteenth Century And After accepts full responsibility 


for the delay in the publication of this article which was submitted to this office in 
November 1946, in the same month as Lt.-Col. Cargill’s article was published. 


The author is Professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Science, University College, London. 
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He must therefore reject the theory of relativity, and his charge is that 
‘ relativists ’ have falsified the facts in order to maintain their hypothesis. 
Now the first thing to notice about all physical measurements—and 
particularly such delicate and important ones as those in question—is 
that the figure actually obtained is never that which is sought. There 
are invariably errors of experiment whose magnitude must be carefully 
estimated, and these must be allowed for before the final conclusion is 
drawn. This is known to every experimenter worthy of the name, and 
in particular to all those with whom we are concerned, Miller of course 
included. In none of the experiments was there no change of position 
of the fringes. The whole question was whether the change that was 
observed was greater than the conditions of experiment would have 
made possible quite apart from the effect which was being sought. To 
put the matter briefly, and sufficiently accurately for our purpose, if the 
shift was not greater than a certain quantity A (which, of course, had a 
different value, which had to be determined, for every repetition of the 
experiment) it was impossible to say whether the Earth was at rest or 
moving with some speed less than that corresponding to A, but if the 
shift was greater than A, then there was evidence of a motion of the 
Earth whose magnitude could be assigned within certain limits of doubt. 
Colonel Cargill seems to be unaware of this essential fact. ‘ Professor 
Miller,’ he writes, ‘ obtained a perfectly constant result, indicating a 
relative movement between earth and ether of 10 km. per second.’ If 
he had looked at Miller’s diagrams he would have seen that they showed 
the most violent fluctuations, some points corresponding to a much 
greater and some to a much smaller speed than 10 km. per second. Miller 
himself (all my references to him will be taken from his last detailed 
account of his work, published in Reviews of Modern Physics, Vol. 5, 
Pp. 203-242, 1933) thought it necessary to justify his deductions from 
such irregular data by pointing to the many thousands of observations 
made, in which he hoped that even large casual fluctuations would 
cancel one another out. To call this ‘a perfectly constant result’ is 
simply inaccurate. Again, referring to a quotation he has previously 
made from a book on relativity by James Rice, Colonel Cargill writes : 
‘ Particular note should be made of the statement by Professor Rice that 
Michelson’s apparatus (1887) was precise enough to measure any relative 
motion between Earth and ether, and that there was no possible doubt 
about it.’ Rice made no such statement, which would have been equi- 
valent to making A zero in the above example. What he said, and what 
in fact Colonel Cargill quotes him as saying, was : ‘ Michelson’s apparatus 
Was just precise enough to measure that trifle’? ; and if Colonel Cargill 
had read a few lines further on (‘Can it be that relativists . . . never 
read the leading scientific journals ?’ he asks) he would have come to this : 


‘ The most obvious way was to deny the power of the apparatus to make 
such a refined measurement with sufficient precision. But there is no escape 
that way. No experimental physicist of any standing in his craft has ever 
ventured such a suggestion.’ 


* Actually this is an understatement: The apparatus could have measured a much smaller 
trifle than looked for. 
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Colonel Cargill seems to be unaware that it is the almost automatic 
practice of physicists before stating a result to have taken into the most 
careful account the uncertainty to which it is subject. 

Let us now come to the question of how the scientific world has 
treated Miller’s work. Colonel Cargill asserts that its results have been 
suppressed ; here are a few of his phrases. 


*‘ After that (1925) there was no possible excuse for their ignoring the 
experiments of Miller, still less for grossly misrepresenting them and seeking 
to insinuate that no experiments were made after 1904 or 1905.’ ‘ The 
generators of smoke-screens and stiflers of free scientific enquiry.’ ‘The 
extreme reluctance manifested by its leading exponents to investigate the 
Dayton Miller experiments of 1925-6, to which may be added the settled 
determination of not a few of them to suppress altogether any references to 
them.’ 


Let us turn from this to the facts. Miller’s experiments were financed 
and supported in every possible way by the scientific world : in particular, 
the site on Mount Wilson, which he claimed gave his work greater 
evidential value than that of others less fortunately situated, was placed 
at his disposal by the Mount Wilson Observatory. He had complete 
freedom of access to and consultation with scientific men everywhere. 
The results of his work were published at considerable length, with 
numerous photographs, diagrams and tables, by various scientific bodies 
at their own expense. Colonel Cargill himself has given several refer- 
ences to scientific journals containing his writings : the one I have already 
mentioned runs to 40 pages. In addition, Miller was invited to address 
scientists in various parts of the world and given complete freedom of 
exposition. I myself heard him at length on one such occasion, and an 
account of his address in this country to the British Association was 
published in Natuve of February 3rd, 1934. A complete account of the 
occasions on which he brought his work to the attention of the scientific 
world would occupy much space. Never to my knowledge was he 
refused an opportunity of expounding it. 

So much for ‘ suppression’ ; what about ‘ the extreme reluctance . . . 
to investigate the Dayton Miller experiments of 1925-6?’ On this 
point it will suffice to quote Miller’s own statement in his Review of 
Modern Physics article : 


* Since the announcement of the evidence of absolute motion of the solar 
system made at Kansas City in 1925 [he writes] several other experimenters 
have performed ether-drift experiments with interferometers of various 
designs and under various conditions, leading to results which are generally 
considered to be at variance with the conclusions of this paper.’ 


He selects four such experiments for special mention, made respectively 
at Mount Wilson, Pasadena, Brussels and Jena ; in one of them Michelson 
himself took part. The results were uniformly that, taking into account 
all conceivable sources of error, the effect announced by Miller should 
have been found if it existed, but it was not found. It must be borne 
in mind that a repetition of an experiment of this kind is no simple matter. 
It demands great care, skill, expense and time, and even one repetition 
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would have falsified the charge that Miller’s work had been ‘ ignored.’ 
The reader may judge for himself whether Colonel Cargill’s sense of 
responsibility is as strong as that of those whom he charges. 

But that is not all. Acceptance or rejection of the result of an 
experiment must of course be determined from consideration of the 
circumstances of the experiment alone, quite apart from any interpretation 
of the result, but when: the result is accepted and a particular interpre- 
tation urged, the validity of that interpretation must then be considered 
in relation to other evidence. Now Colonel Cargill seems to consider 
that the guilt of relativists lies not merely in suppressing knowledge of 
Miller’s experiments, but also in refusing to admit the actuality of the 
ether drift which he thinks it established. As I have already pointed 
out, the experiment cannot demand an ether drift without a partial ether 
drag also, a fact which Miller perfectly well realised. The drag which 
he postulated was, in fact, almost large enough to conceal the drift 
altogether. He claimed to detect a motion of 10 km. per second, and 
from it deduced an ether drift of 208 km. per second which was reduced 
to 10 at the surface of the Earth because the Earth dragged the adjacent 


layers of ether with it at about — of its whole velocity. But it happens 


that we have a far more delicate test of ether drag than any form of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment can give, in the phenomenon known as 
the aberration of light, and this shows that if there is an ether drift the 
ether drag must be negligibly small. For if we interpret aberration in 
terms of an ether we must acknowledge the fact that the Earth’s motion 
relative to the adjacent ether changes during the year by the full change 
of the Earth’s orbital velocity as calculated from the dimensions of the 
Earth’s orbit and the length of the year. This is one of the best known 
facts of astronomy. ‘The phenomenon was discovered as long ago as 
1725, and even with the means available then a result was obtained good 
enough to make utterly impossible an ether drag of the magnitude which 
Colonel Cargill’s deduction from Miller’s experiments would require, or 
even of any magnitude which the best means now available could detect. 
And if there is no ether drag then ether drift ceases to be a possible 
deduction from Miller’s result, even if we accept that result at its face 
value. This evidence Colonel Cargill leaves entirely out of account; 
to use his own phrase, he ‘ suppresses altogether any reference ’ to it. 

It remains to consider whether those who, in popular accounts of 
the theory of relativity, merely state that the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment gave a negative result, are misleading the public. It is, of course, 
not to be expected that every one of these expositions is faultless, but 
after a long and extensive experience of them I consider that from the 
fault imputed by Colonel Cargill they are almost wholly free. To give 
a complete account of the experimental basis of the theory would be 
quite impossible, for lack of space if for no other reason, and so isolated 
is the Miller result that to mention it at all would often be to give it an 
exaggerated emphasis. The original Michelson-Morley experiment was 
the pioneer experiment of this type, and it was that experiment that 
first made it certain that there was something radically wrong with 
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existing notions. Since all subsequent work has been a repetition of 
this type of experiment, and its net result, in the opinion of most physicists, 
has been to confirm the first findings, is it very culpable, in publications 
which in any case purport to explain the theory which the experiment 
j originated and not to criticise the experiment itself, to limit the description 
to the original work ? If one is writing on felicity of expression in English 
poetry, is he open to censure if he writes of John Keats without naming 
Hobbs, Nobbs, Nokes and Stokes or even Blokes whose work is so anti- 
blue that it can scarcely be called expression at all ? 

As for the explanation of the Miller result, the scientific world has 
done, as it seems to me, the only justifiable thing; namely, to leave the 
description of the work on record for future reference and to proceed 
as though it was affected by some systematic influence not yet identified. 
The time may come when the explanation will be found, and it may be 
merely trivial or of profound importance ; the least likely event is that 
it will nullify the other experiments which seem now to be at variance 
with it. An example may perhaps be suggestive. - Several deter- 
minations of the atomic weight of lead indicate a value of about 207-2. 
Now suppose that, in the year 1890 say, an experimenter using a sample 
of lead from an unknown source, but indubitably lead, found a value 
206, and suppose that a consideration of the possible errots of the experi- 
ments showed that the majority of the determinations were inconsistent 
with the value 206, while the isolated experiment was inconsistent with 
the value 207-2. Suppose further that later experiments in various parts 
of the world, performed with the object of deciding between the con- 
flicting results, unanimously agreed with the majority result, 207-2. I 
do not think any other course would have been proper than to accept 
the value 207°2, basing all future work involving the atomic weight of 
lead on it and waiting for further light on the matter. Certainly it 
would be culpable folly to accept 206 and to ignore all the experiments 
which gave a different result. We know now that this might quite well 
have happened, for ordinary lead is a mixture of two kinds having 
different atomic weights, and most samples of lead contain them in the 
same proportions so that the average value yielded by such experiments 
isthe same. The anomalous result would then have been obtained from 
an abnormal sample consisting of one kind only. All results would 
have been teconciled through further knowledge of the significance of 
atomic weights. Whether a similar reconciliation of the results of ether 
drift experiments is possible no one can say, but there is no question that 
the scientific world has taken every means to ensure that if so it shall 
have full opportunity of coming to light. 

There is one other point which it is not out of place to mention, 
though it concerns Colonel Cargill less in his capacity of accuser than in 
that of culprit. ‘ The relativists,’ he writes, ‘ have abolished the ether by 
imperial ukase.’? This, of coutse, can mean nothing more than that 
some physicists regard the hypothesis of an ether as superfluous, and 
Colonel Cargill might have made his case less unconvincing to those 
whose support would have been most worth having if he had said so in 
such terms. But there is a great deal of misunderstanding of the relation 
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of relativity to the ether, and the point is worth looking at a little. I 
remember a conversation with the late Sir Arthur Eddington in which he 
deplored the fact that the term ‘ ether’ had largely dropped out of the 
current physical vocabulary. A substitute—‘ space-time ’—had had to 
be found, and he would have preferred to retain the older word. I 
could not agree with him because I considered that the word ‘ ether’ 
had become so closely associated with the nineteenth century idea of a 
matter-like medium that it would cause misunderstanding to retain the 
word after discarding the idea. 

I mention this not merely to show how utterly inappropriate it is 
to talk of the ether having been abolished by imperial ukase when the 
leading English ‘ relativist’ was in favour of retaining the word, but 
also to show what the point at issue really is. It is not at all a conflict 
of ideas, but a question of the appropriate language for expressing ideas, 
Most of those who wish to continue speaking of an ether would agree 
that an ether drift was a meaningless conception because the ‘ ether’ 
can no more ‘ drift’ than can time or courage. What the modern 
conception has in common with the older one is the implication that one 
point of space differs in certain observable respects from another at 
the same instant. What the older conception had that the modern one 
has not is the implication that each element of space has its own identity, 
like the separate parts of a brick orastar. It is only when such an element 
can be identified and traced from place to place that one can talk of its 
* moving’ or of something moving with respect to it. The eighteenth 
century physicists believed heat to be due to a fluid called caloric, and 
Carnot, who first enunciated what is in essence the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, still one of the cornerstones of physics, thought in terms of 
caloric. We have now abandoned this view, but a newer conception, 
entropy, has many of the qualities of caloric, and modern presentations 
of Carnot’s work reveal the importance in it of entropy which is practically 
identical with caloric as he thought of it in that connection. I do not 
think, however, that on that account anyone now would contend hotly 
for the ‘ existence ’ of caloric to be recognised, and if the word were in 
fact reinstated I think the false ideas it would bring with it would far 
more than compensate for its benefits. It would have been safe enough 
for a man like Eddington, so thoroughly familiar with the truth of the 
matter, to indulge in the zsthetic pleasures of antique diction, but ordinary 
minds are better protected from a danger which it would almost certainly 
be beyond their power to overcome. 

The theory of relativity when it first appeared was no Deus ex machina, 
miraculously saving physics from an intolerable dilemma. It did, of 
course, remove a difficulty, but on the whole it brought far more 
embarrassment than relief, for it undermined the whole system of New- 
tonian mechanics on which physics had rested for 200 years. If the 
theory had been suppressed an occasion would have been afforded for 
charging physicists with evading awkward facts and stifling criticism. 
Because it was not suppressed they are charged with excessive partiality 
for revolution and paradox. In this article I have set out the facts as 
they are. It is for readers now to form their own judgment. 
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THE NEW PESSIMISM IN FRANCE 
By E. O. Siepmann 


ca new pessimism in France is represented on the stage by two 
playwrights, Jean Anouilh and J.-P. Sartre. Sartre is now well- 
known in this country. His plays are intelligent and morbid. They 
can be described as ‘ Dostéevski without the answer,’ because they deal 
with nihilism, or loss of faith (all Sartre’s psychological dilemmas ‘were 
anticipated by Dostéevski) without offering any solution through 
suffering or in any other way. They are crudely pessimist. 

Anouilh is less pretentious, and a better craftsman. Although he 
was named as author of the film version of Anna Karenina, he is hardly 
known here and his plays have not been performed. They are ‘ theatre,’ 
so that his pessimism may claim a theatrical if not a philosophical justifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, they represent a certain strain in French thinking, 
a mistrust of reformism, the tendency described by Young in 1789 to 
yearn for ‘ an immediate and general reform of all abuses,’ and to indulge 
in a false utopianism based on despair. An analysis of Anouilh’s plays, 
therefore, may help us to understand and, if we feel like it, to denounce 
destructive tendencies based on lazy but ‘ fashionable’ thinking. 

I saw Anouilh’s Antigone in Paris during the war, and it gave me a 
shock. It had been given under the Germans, and it continued its run. 
The play began with a theatrical trick. The tragedians, all dressed in 
black, appeared in a pose of motionless grief on the stage, while the 
Commentator addressed the audience. 

‘Look at them,’ he said. ‘ Yes it is all very well for you. But 
look at Antigone, she is going to die to-night!’ And he went on to 
describe the central conflicts of the drama. 

This device was effective, although it was described by a young 
Frenchman at my side as ‘ pompous.’ Then the tragedy of Antigone 
was played with dialogue which recalled sometimes Giraudoux and 
sometimes Shaw. 

Creon the King, who has succeeded the sons of CEdipus, has laid a 
penalty of death on anyone who gives burial to Polynices, CEdipus’ 
younger son, who had risen in revolt. But Antigone, their sister, cannot 
bear to let him rot unburied, and decides to defy the ban. 

Creon, who represents Order, is treated with sympathy of analysis. 
Logic is on his side, and in his cruel task of imposing Order on a bewilder- 
ing world, he suffers with his victims. 

Creon understands Antigone’s agony, and reasons with her. He 
tells her how painful it is to him to be ruthless, but that in no other way 
can he impose Order on a divided and disorderly people. The bad 
brother must be made an example; and he will carry out the death 
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sentence on anyone, however near to him, however exalted in idealism, 
who disobeys his order. 

Antigone understands the warning, but persists. 

I do not know what were the intentions of the author, but to an 
Englishman, seeing this play after the Occupation and knowing that it 
had been approved by the German-controlled censorship, Creon stood 
for Germany and Antigone for France. 

There is a horrid scene when Creon, doing everything that he can 
to prevent the tragedy to which we have already seen Antigone fore- 
doomed in the Prologue, reveals to Antigone that not one only, but both 
of her brothers were wastrels. The one whom she thought ‘ good ’"— 
he, too, ‘ used to stagger home at three o’clock in the morning with a 
white carnation in his buttonhole!’ This sounded like the ‘ decadence 
of France ’ myth. 

Antigone persists, and she, and the young man to whom she is 
betrothed, and all concerned except Creon meet their death. Creon 
remains, lonely in his terrible task of strength, of imposing Order. 

I was amazed to see a theatre full of young Parisians applaud this 
horrid triumph of discipline over beauty, of Order over Idealism. 

Dismissing the implications of Germany and France (which, as they 
are never stated, the author can deny) the theme of this play is that ‘ pure 
idealism ’ is not merely foredoomed, but useless. 

Is this the mentality of the new France ? 

Anouilh has published three volumes of plays, all of which have 
been performed. Two of his earliest plays are L’Hermine, which he 
wrote at the age of twenty-two and which was performed at the CEuvre 
in 1932 with Pierre Fresnay in the leading part ; and Y’Avait Un Prisonnier 
which appeared at the fashionable Ambassadeurs in 1935. 

L'Hermine is a terrible play for a youth of twenty-two to have written. 
The hero, Frantz, is a young Frenchman who has no gift for earning 
money, and who loves the playmate of his childhood who is still a young 
girl. Frantz refuses to accept any compromise. In order to enjoy his 
love, he must have money. He regards money as ‘clean,’ because it 
keeps at bay the squalid littleness of life. Money becomes for him a 
symbol of purity. He rejects the compromise of sentimentality which 
would allow the couple to run away and live in poverty, pretending that 
all was well. 

The paradox of this idea is conveyed in the title ; Ermine, so white, 
so spotless . . . and so expensive | 

Rather than accept life in a bourgeois setting, he is ready to murder 
the girl’s aunt, a wealthy old tyrant whose money she will inherit. He is 
(whether the author means him to be, or not) a weak nihilist of the kind 
to whom self-assertion by murder appeals by its strength. ‘C’est 
admirable, tuer sa grand’mére ! ’ he exclaims ; like Raskolnikov in Crime 
and Punishment, who sought to become ‘a Napoleon’ by murdering an 
old woman for the sake of an idea. 

Y° Avait Un Prisonnier is 2 much gayer but equally bitter piece. A 
financier, who has been to gaol for fifteen years, returns from solitary 
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confinement to find his family on board a yacht. His brother-in-law has 
carried on the business, and become a millionaire. 

In solitary confinement, Marcellin (the financier) has discovered what 
he wants from life. He wants to breathe fresh air, see the sky and watch 
animals. Like a Martian come to earth, he is now made to rediscover 
life as it really is (according to Anouilh). He finds that his wife, who has 
grown fifteen years older, expects ‘love’ from him; by which she 
means—he had been a great ladies’ man—physical love. ‘Love’ 
presents itself to him in the form of an exceedingly silly, ageing woman 
who tries on innumerable dresses and pursues him with lechery. ‘ Work’ 
is offered in the form of a twelve-hour day lending his brilliance to cover 
the shady deals of the brother-in-law. His daughter lends herself as an 
accomplice to the plan of marrying her off to the stupid scion of a ‘ County’ 
family. 

Marcellin is revolted not only by the crassness of the life which they 
all lead, but by its hypocrisy. Why do they pretend to be respectable ? 
Let them confess that they are scoundrels, and he will join them. Or 
let his daughter definitely state that she loves her scion, and he will bless 
her marriage. They all refuse. Marcellin decides that he prefers the 
company of an ex-convict plus a ten-to-one chance of getting drowned, 
to their way of life, and dives overboard in an attempt to reach the shore. 

It might be thought that Anouilh is here attacking a small circle of 
money-worshipping materialists (as Maugham did in Our Betters), if he 
did not specifically claim that these worthless people represent the 
human race. When he pours contempt on them, his crony replies : 

* After all, we are the human race ! ’ and it is clear that he is expressing 
the author’s own idea. 

But they are not the human race. A millionaire crook, a frivolous 
and ageing woman and an embittered girl do mot represent ‘ life.’ 

This distortion runs through all Anouilh’s plays, which however 
dramatically effective—will not hold water as a criticism of life. 

In all his plays, Anouilh chooses Death and rejects Life. Even his 
Piéces Roses are not really more rosy, but lead up to a flight from what 
Anouilh considers to be reality; which he sees in terms of squalor, 
pettiness and the tyranny of cash. 

What is the meaning of this rejection ? 

There are in Anouilh’s plays three factors which are characteristic 
of France to-day. 

First, there is perfectionism; which induces Antigone to perish ; 
and Orpheus, in the play Exrydice, to choose death. 

Secondly, there is a distortion which sees life in its squalors, and 
especially in the tyranny of money. 

Thirdly, there is bourgeois guilt ; the feeling which makes the heroine 
of Anouilh’s La Sauvage say—‘ For me there will always be some suffering 
dog somewhere, to prevent me from being happy.’ 

The perfectionism lies behind the demand for ‘a general reform of 
all abuses.” The habit of seeing life as a squalid struggle for cash, lies 
behind the revolt against the materialist third republic. The feeling of 
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* bourgeois guilt ’ (which keeps Conservatives silent, and makes Liberals 
afraid to answer outrageous attacks on all their values) is . . . everywhere. 

Now, taken together or separately, these three attitudes do not hold 
water as an attitude towards life. Taken together, they constitute one 
huge Error, or rather Lie, which would be puerile if it were not terrible. 

Sartre and Anouilh go over, the ground covered by Dostéevski, 
without contributing anything new; without, indeed, going nearly so 
far in analysing ‘ life’s ’ defects or in providing an answer. 

The new French pessimism is a retrograde step, without carrying the 
matter one inch further either by psychological insight or by social 
analysis. Sartre’s much-boosted Hwis Clos says: ‘ Hell is other people.’ 
But ‘ other people’ are represented by a pervert, a pacifist who is not 
sure if he is a coward and a nymphomaniac. 

As most of these plays, and Sartre’s La Nauste (which expresses a 
whole philosophy by its title) were written before the war, it is clear 
that the new French pessimism was not due to the defeat or to the German 
occupation, although these may have served to make it acute. 

It is important, then, to realise that the current pessimism has pre- 
war roots in France. 

It is even more important to realise that it is shallow, and represents 
a backward step in French literature—let alone, morale. This becomes 
especially clear when one compares Anouilh or Sartre with the late 
Giraudoux. Sartre and Anouilh are concerned to denigrate ‘ normal’ 
by identifying it with the abnormal, and consequently give a distorted 
picture of life which they not unnaturally reject. Giraudoux in all his 
works, and especially in his plays, did exactly the contrary ; like a true 
poet he elevated ‘ normal,’ everyday life to the level of poetry. The 
bourgeois details, including fidelity and marriage, which Anouilh finds 
so saddening, were suffused with beauty and imagination by Giraudoux. 

The future of Anouilh’s talent contains the same problem as the 
future of France. 

In none of Anouilh’s plays do the characters make the slightest effort 
to struggle against the hideousness of life. Their very perfectionism 
makes them aim too high, and they never make the effort to transform 
its horrors into beauty or usefulness. 

This is the very problem of France. Pessimism and utopianism are 
the same thing. If France demands the immediate and ‘ general reform 
of all abuses,’ and rejects everything else, she is making the same mistake 
as Anouilh’s characters. The rejection of reformism and the insistence 
on a ‘ revolution’ is based on the same idle and shallow thinking as 
Anouilh’s nihilism, which leads to death. Half the ‘ revolutionary- 
minded ’ people in France base their extremism not on any understanding 
of economics or of what Communism means, but on a shallow despair. 
If Anouilh’s characters wanted to ‘ live,’ they could have made an effort ; 
and, if France wants to avoid national suicide, she must avoid Anouilh’s 
three errors ; shallow perfectionism, a distortion of values which identifies 
* life’ with ‘ money,’ and the feeling of bourgeois guilt or self-hate by 
the very classes which ought to provide intellectual and moral leadership. 
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PALESTINE NOTE-BOOK 
By Bevil John Rudd 


Autbor’s Note: This description of life in Palestine was written before UNO’s original 
decision to Partition, and before Britain’s decision to evacuate the Holy Land. It is simply 
and truthfully a record of personal observations. 
Oe Police Inspector’s crushed knees and his whimper- 
ings from beneath the wreckage of a dynamited building, suddenly 
made me realise that only now did I understand the meaning of Terrorism. 
It is nothing less than sheer murder. Police and Army Officers lifted 
aside blankets in order to recognise the ripped and blackened bodies of 
their men, lying in mud and their own blood. How ghastly the sergeant 
of the guard—now placed under close arrest—must have felt as he saw 
his friends carried away on stretchers, with their arms splashed with blood 
and dangling in the dust. 

Sickened by the sight of the pressmen photographing Englishmen 
dying at the hands of the Stern Gangsters, I returned to Battalion Head- 
quarters, Tel Aviv. From the pavements and shop windows along the 
Allenby Road faces stared at me with a ‘ That will teach you ’ expression. 

I thought to myself, as I glowered back, ‘ All of you are ultimately 
responsible’; but I knew that by to-morrow I would not think so. 
Even that evening I might be dining with the beautiful Jewess, raven- 
haired Rachel, in the Sea Front restaurant. 

We soldiers ask ourselves, how is it that the Jewish community can 
remain so coldly shameless in the face of these savage acts of killing. 
One obvious answer is that they themselves are terrorised by their own 
Irgun Zvai Leumi. Secondly, violence against the British has a veiled 
popularity, and we are denied friendship and co-operation. The 
terrorist’s war against us, though more brutal, is less effective than their 
stranglehold upon the Jewish community. We could wipe out terrorism 
if we had support, co-operation and ‘tip-offs’ from the community. 
Alas! No single Jew, however innocent and even if he is of English 
extraction, will co-operate. 

There are a few instances of anonymous letters sent to the C.I.D. 
from cast-off financées of terrorists, which read: ‘ Israel Rubinstein, a 
member of the Irgun, was my lover; now he lives with a girl at 99 Ben 
Yehuda Street. . . . Arrest the dirty b——.’ After midnight the C.I.D. 
detectives, who always seem to wear squeaky leather shoes, go out with 
our platoons to investigate. As the trucks purr down the streets in the 
shadow of the pavement trees, one can hear the shrill whistles from roof- 
tops as IZL agents warn their local headquarters of our approach. At 
the suspected address there is invariably one bed ruffled and warm, but 
without an owner. Questioned by the C.I.D. the aged parents, beautiful 
daughters, surly sons and tight-lipped tearful children, are all sullen, 
they deny that anyone had been sleeping in that bed before we knocked 
on the door. This sort of non-co-operation, so close on the trail of an 
obvious terrorist, is irritating, but the stubborn silence of witnesses on 
the scene of an outrage is cruel and inhuman. A policeman was shot in 
Tel Aviv, and crawled to the edge of the pavement so that passing police- 
cars might see him. Jewish civilians formed a bus queue to hide him 
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from view, and spat at him, I saw their glum faces as they were interro- 
gated, grumbling because we were delaying them unnecessarily from 


getting home. 
* * * » * 


To understand better the structure of the Jewish Community I visited 
one of the Communal Settlements. I had seen British soldiers mere? 
aint aia Springs up Mount Gilboa, and I remember their 
astonis. t when, from nearby Jewish Settlement, sixty boys and girls 
marched out in column of threes, wearing blue pants and white vests, 
singing raucously. An elder, on horseback, with a raw hide whip, 
watched over them dourly. What on earth was this régime ? 

I chose Ein Harod as the collective settlement to visit because our 
intelligence reports hinted that it was politically extremist, and that 
Amazon girls were undergoing illegal military training there. I walked 
up the hill towards the green trees which fringed the sandy coloured 
buildings, passing cattle sheds, poultry runs and timber lathes, while 
blue dungareed workmen slyly watched my approach. I waited for the 
Muktar, or Chief of the settlement, on the central office verandah, with 
intense Jews flicking through files and records, in offices behind white 
lace, fly curtains. 

The muktar took me first to the laundry. Each settler has his own 

cupboard of washed clothes, consisting of only a spare blue hat, socks, 
vests and pants. The washing machinery was modern American equip- 
ment. Young boys and girls of the laundry syndicate watched me with 
bitter looks. I could imagine the propaganda they had received. The 
muktar told me, ‘ The settlement is a hundred per cent. communistic. 
We try to produce for ourselves the necessities, however bare, for us all 
to live upon. We believe in slaving to enable every settler to live here 
without importing or buying modern luxuries, Bicycles are luxuries, 
and so “ not proper.” My two thousand settlers are divided into twenty- 
four syndicates ; cookhouse, shoe repairers, bee-keepers, laundry, sanitary 
and the others. The group leaders meet once a week to get orders from 
me.” 
He took me to tea in the communal hall, where every settler has his 
meals. It was an army-style cookhouse with green stone slab tables and 
wooden benches. The jam was in a central bowl, there were chunks of 
brown bread, and tea, ready mixed with milk, from an enamel kettle. 
The sugar ration was on a small disc of paper. The kitchen staff were 
like A.T.S. waitresses, lounging about on benches, crunching crusts and 
sipping tea. The walls were of smooth orange plaster and there was a 
stage for the monthly film show. Beside it was a pile of trays which the 
settlers pick up as they come for meals. Two under-sixes scampered in, 
before their own meal-time, to grab a crust, and ran out giggling when I 
smiled. Buxom girls, just in from the fields, wearing the blue pants and 
white vests, the Jewish costume which the Arabs consider indecent, 
slammed plates on to tables and demanded more cabbage. 

The living quarters of the settlers are in small buildings of brick or 
wood, divided into four rooms. Each married couple is allotted one 
little room. The young men and girls sleep in different dormitories. In 
the quarters for the under-six, an elder, with long plaits, played the piano 
to children sitting at miniature two-foot tables and tiny chairs. The 
children clamoured round me, until the elder quietly led them away. 
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Chicken disease was raging, so I never saw the poultry farms. Arms 
caches are regularly discovered under the chicken coops, perhaps this 
explained the disease. 

I asked the muktar how many bicycles there were. ‘ Thirteen,’ he 
replied, ‘ for the use of all the settlers.’ ‘ Aren’t you clamping down the 
simplest desires of the youngsters?’ ‘ Yes, I realise that youngsters 
always want to ride bikes. But they cannot be allowed to own one. 
They must share the ownership with other settlers.’ ‘ With so many 
young people on the fields, does your school education suffer?’ ‘ Yes, 
but that is not a bad thing. Education after a certain point might give 
the young people ideas of wanting to leave the settlement for the outside 
world. We find that if their attention is concentrated on the hard sweat 
of toiling so that all may live, they become good Communists.’ 

I asked, ‘ What do you think will be the attitude towards your Com- 
munism of the freedom-seeking refugees who arrive on these shores ?’ 
* Those people will be sent to the settlements which suit their trade and 
politics, and for a year or so, will find the complete rest they have sought 
from the horrors of Europe.’ I wondered how restful communistic 
supervision would be. 

I left the settlement and saw Arabs wandering round the perimeter, 
trying to sell eggs to the settlers who could not buy them as they have 
no money of their own. I got a smiling ‘ Sahida’ from an Arab girl on 
her donkey. It was a relief after the dried-up tenseness of the sinister Jews. 

When I took part in the search for arms in the Jordan Valley settle- 
ments, I was very impressed with the grim determination and unity that 
the settlers displayed in the face of guns and bayonets. The communal 
pattern of their lives became clearer. It was pathetic to see photographs 
of their children among the parents’ precious belongings, up to the age 
of about five and then none at all until they were nearly grown up. 
From six years old they seemed to have been sent away to the child- 
tearing settlements. There is no such thing as family life. On the roads 
I have often seen bands of young children slogging along on a settlement 
route march. I have never seen, in the open, a mother and father with 
their child, not even with their baby in a pram. The babies live in a 
communal nursery. Parents were miserable as they told how they are 
only allowed to see their babies when they have come in after twelve hot 
hours work in the fields. 

The crudest living arrangement of all seemed to be in the tents, which 
housed a training company of Hagana. There were six grisly men and 
one girl sleeping in each tent. None of these ferocious youths had any 
belongings except blankets. They were a hard, pitiless band. 

In an Upper Galilee settlement, there is a Stock farm for human 
beings. Fine figures of Jewish youths ate imported and breeding is 
accelerated. This blatant method of race production revolted us. 

After all these observations my mind turned against this régime of 
gaunt, narrow-minded people, pent up with bitterness and cunning. 
People who suppress a child’s wish to own a rattle or a bicycle. However 
ptimitive the Arab may be, I thought his individualism worth more than 
the Jewish modernity and lack of liberty. On the other hand, if the 
Jewish community plans a struggle—the survival of the fittest—in the 
Middle East, then mass-produced, tough, settlement stock is the breed 
they want. ‘Otherwise I do not understand what all this is leading to, 
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surely some form of master race, so similar, it seems, to the Nazis. 
* * * * % 

A few hundred yards away from the irrigated land and the tractors of 
the Jews, are the Arabs, with their donkeys, goats and emaciated horses 
scattered around them as they farm. Camels and scruffy children wander 
aimlessly over the crops, being chased and cursed, while Arab women, 
draped in bright-coloured shawls, carrying bundles on their heads, patter 
barefooted to the village. A primitive village—of sunbaked, mud hovels, 
with a crusty smell in the air as grey smoke seeps through a roof from a 
fire, cooking a stew of roots and herbs. Yet if one suggests one has a 
firearm for sale, a court martial offence, even the most unclean ‘ wog’ 
from the mud dens may produce, from under his ragged toga, perhaps a 
bundle of a hundred English pound notes. .303 ammunition is selling 
at sixpence a round. The Arabs seem lazy and mistrustful, but they 
possess a great sense of humour. Many dignified grey-bearded Arabs, 
not suffering from the dreaminess of hashish, still cling to their glorious 
military fame of the dim past with pride. 

The Bedouins, mostly malarial and nomadic tribesmen, are flocking 
towards the more secure Arab hill villages. Into these come also guns, 
hashish, and, in more secrecy, wild rebellious Arab leaders from the 
rugged hills of Trans Jordan. Several tribes are encamped in filthy 
black tents on Mount Gilboa, and beside the Jewish Settlements, whose 
searchlights sweep the countryside at night. When army patrols approach 
the Bedouins’ camp, bells clang, gongs are struck, fires are lit and screams 
break the quiet of the night. They fear the Jews are coming. Snarling, 
wolf-like dogs, who live beside the Bedouins in their tents, are set on to 
the patrols, and unlicensed guns are loosed off. One night of terrorism, 
when five bridges spanning the River Jordan were blown up, I remember 
these husky tribesmen in the moonlight, passing round bitter herb coffee 
on silver trays to my patrol. It signified a toast to the terrible revenge 
they presumed we would take upon the Jewish settlements. 

The District Commissioner from Nazareth took me along to 4 
Diplomatic Feast, which was to improve the bad relations between the 
Arab merchants and the Bedouins, It was good manners to approach 
the tents from the back, so that we did not embarrass the Bedouin women, 
and on entering to take off our shoes. Inside a long black tent, with 
coloured carpets laid on the ground, and with couches covered with 
Persian rugs, a drum beat out metallic thuds as the squatting nomads 
muttered to themselves. To my amazement, from behind a sackcloth 
curtain came the one o’clock B.B.C. news. Bright red lemonade, 
standing upon a dripping slab of ice, preceded the meal. We burrowed 
up to our wrists in the basins of hot, squelchy food, mutton, rice, sheep’s 
eyes and vegetables. No effort must be made to make conversation, since 
eatifig is the only essential business. Handfuls of meat, rounded into 
balls, were being flicked into slushy-lipped mouths. Sheiks-in-waiting 
stood ready with silver bowls, towels and Lifebuoy soap for us to wash 
our hands. A breeze got up and Bedouins lurched round the tent, 
hitting in pickets and tightening ropes, belching freely. 

The tribesmen folded their arms and listened in deadly seriousness as 
the District Commissioner addressed them. The belching subsided into 
whistling ‘ phews.’ ‘... Trouble is quite customary here . . . (bear, 
hear). But to-day its scale is too big. . . . Work together and improve 
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the land.’ The Bedouin Chief rose to say, ‘. . . only peace can possibly 
come of your kind visit to us, sir.” The District Commissioner whispered 
to me as we put our shoes on, ‘ How long will that last, I wonder? Till 
this evening?’ Riding fiery mounts, with a single scarlet rein, the 
sheiks galloped off beside us, as the Union Jack, on the bonnet of our 
car, fluttered through the billowing dust along the road to Jericho. 

The Arabs’ greatest temptation has been to sell his land. Jews 
offered Chrysler cars and thick wads of green Bank notes. These sums 
were wholly out of proportion to the value of the land. The Land 
Transfers Act forbade further sales. This directly prevented a vast land- 
less Arab population, adding to the congestion already bad, especially 
in the inland hill districts. The Jewish economy and industry have 
forced up the cost of living, while the Arab, under his own employment, 
cannot earn enough to support himself. Employment under the British 
Administration provides the majority of Arabs with livelihood at present. 
When we withdraw what will become of them? The Jewish Agency 
still rules that no Arab labour be employed on Jewish land. Will the 
Jewish Agency rescind this and employ Arabs at a living wage, thus 
assuring their part absorption into the Jewish economy? Would this 
be a better policy than reserving all employment for the Jewish immi- 
grants still to come ? 

Meanwhile the threat of an Arab rising hovers over the Holy Land. 
I feel this rising will not only require its spark from neighbouring Arab 
countries, but its explosive too. The Arabs are breeding like flies, and 
once plunged into bloodshed would be callous about the value of human 
lives. 

* * * * * 

One of the more sinister developments has been the growing up of 
large illegal armies inside Palestine, already an armed camp. The 
Haganah is an illegal development of the force of armed watchmen who 
protected Jewish settlements under Turkish rule. By 1937 Haganah had 
reformed itself for the same réle against possible Arab attack. 

As the momentum of Jewish terrorism increased, Haganah watched 
indifferently. It was preparing a full-time, mobile striking force, called 
Palmach. The legal Jewish Town and Settlement Police, 5,000 strong, 
were secretly training recruits from every Jewish settlement and town. 

Arms have been accumulated from the residue of Middle East 
campaigns, and are hidden under settlements and in the towns. Training 
goes on secretly in Upper Galilee, where their camps are furnished with 
guns and ammunition, manuals of instruction and notes on neighbouring 
police and military forts. The Jewish Agency introduced conscription 
on the quiet in 1945, ‘a year’s National Service will be required from all 
Jewish boys and girls from seventeen to eighteen, inside Communal 
Settlements.’ So far Haganah has restrained from acts of terror, but the 
day after the Empire ships, taking displaced persons from Haifa to Cyprus, 
were damaged at sea by limpet mines, frogmen’s outfits were discovered 
in a seaside Haganah settlement. 

* * * * * 

Tue Ircun Zvar Leumr is the secret military organisation of the 
Revisionist Party, formed in 1935 by dissident members of Haganah. 
The Revisionist Party is the most extreme politically, and is determined 
to include Trans Jordan and all Palestine into a Jewish state. The 
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symbol of arms for IZL is a fist, gripping a rifle. The fist suggests the 
shape of the two countries, while the rifle indicates the way they intend 
to achieve their object. ‘IZL operates under its own command in 
terrorism and sabotage against the Mandatory and is about 6,000 strong. 

The most ruthless organisation of all is the Stern ene It consists of 
some 800 members of the IZL who broke away when the latter declared 
a temporary armistice, at the time when Nazi Divisions at El Alemein 
were only three days drive across the desert. Amongst its members are 
specialists in assassinations and epectaculacty iasing ond. 

* * 


The average terrorist is the Jew who passes along ‘a streets in Tel 
Aviv and other cities, perhaps driving a bus or taxi; he may be a muni- 
cipal bricklayer, a barber, ot a worker in the power station or the post 
office. By day they go about their jobs, brushing shoulders with the 
army and the police, but in the evening they meet in their ‘ cells ’ at some 
secret rendezvous, or in a crowded cafe. The cell system was used in 
Europe by the Underground, and is a perfected movement in Palestine. 
The cell is made up of five to ten members of the IZL, with a cell leader. 
He alone knows from whom he gets his orders. A taxi driver may fill up 
his tank with petrol, and the garage hand to whom he may speak, though 
they both be terrorists, will not recognise each other, unless by chance 
they happen to belong to the same cell. 

The leaders are nearly all of Polish origin. They may be book- 
keepers, journalists, advocates or clerks. They are mostly in their 
thirties. Monaheim Beigin, the Head of the IZL, with £2,000 on his 
head as the most wanted man in Palestine, is an ex-clerk, aged thirty- 
eight, with a sallow complexion, bad teeth and a limp. He is seen 
occasionally with his wife and daughter in Nathania, always trailed by an 
IZL escort. The leaders meet as little as possible. They are left alone 
to get on with the planning of outrages, aided by their experts, several of 
whom were in the Royal Engineers, Commandos and Royal Marines. 

In the ranks are the political extremists, gansters, Yemenites (from 
mixed Arab-Jew marriages), and worst of all the incoming immigrants 
from the gutters of Europe. These people have no value for human 
life. They live with their guns in their pockets, murdering us and 
terrorising their own community. We know full well the thugs who 
come on the illegal ships will be behind electrical detonators, blowing us 
up, within a fortnight of landing, and even among the 1,500 legal immi- 
grants who land every month are men who quickly gravitate to the 
terrorist groups. 

The terrorist armouries and wireless stations are hidden in large 
buildings, town offices, schools, monasteries and garages. The Sixth 
Airborne Division unearthed, in the vaults of the principal Synagogue 
in Tel Aviv, enough armaments to defend the city against possible Arab 
attack. But was it an arsenal accumulated for the waging of a terrorist 
campaign? How often we ask ourselves that question—defence or 
terror? Any non-IZL workers in a building who may suspect what is 
going on in the basement-are terrorised into silence. Their families 
would be dead within a day if they gave a hint of IZL activity. The 
wireless sets may be in beauty parlours, or in safes in diamond works, 
and are mostly operated by women, occasionally ex-W.A.A.F.’s. We 
found a girl beauty specialist who had a Stern Gang wireless set in her 
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cupboard. She may have been a beauty specialist, but she was also the 
operator who got the transmitter ready for the announcer to issue his 
terror warnings. ... So many officers are about to be killed as a 
reprisal for the hanging of one terrorist, or that a wave of terror on the 
railway lines is about to start. On one search, we probed the invalid 
chair of a Buchenwald survivor, with brandings on his chest, for a 
possible hiding-place for a transmitter. The disguise of an invalid is a 
favourite one, which induced us to be kind and sympathetic, until we 
discovered there were no Buchenwald survivors in the neighbourhood. 

The IZL ‘ Supreme Court’ has, in our absence, condemned us all to 
death, guilty of being on Palestinian ground, and we are to be killed when 
in their hands. Police officers, who have personally tracked down a 
terrorist, are warned over the air that they will be dead within a fort- 
night. Sometimes the IZL will try to bribe an officer or a detective 
thousands of pounds to keep quiet, or to lay off a particular trail. This 
kind of terror makes the C.I.D. and police officials nervous and jittery. 
During the screening of suspects at Nathania in a 1946 curfew, a Jewish 
priest, complete with kiss curls, was interrogated by a police officer. 
Suspicions of his scanty biblical knowledge, the officer leapt up and tore 
off a faked beard, horn-rimmed glasses and wig. It revealed none other 
than Yellin, a known chief of the IZL, possible leader of the Stern Gang. 
Some agent in the crowd of suspects found out the name of the officer, 
and a fortnight later he was murdered cold-bloodedly in Haifa. 

The two Intelligence Corps sergeants, who were captured by the IZL 
as hostages, were accused and hanged as ‘ spies,’ since they were caught 
in civilian clothes in the all-Jewish city of Nathania. They should not 
have been ‘ walking out ’ and were unarmed, which made the IZL’s task 
of chloroforming and capturing them child’s play. 

I met Ben Ammi, the Mayor of Nathania, informally in April, 1947. 
He is a Revisionist leader, as is also Israel Rochach, Mayor of Tel Aviv. 
Ben Ammi is a blue-eyed, fat, cold-shouldered man, head of the Diamond 
Cutters Corporation. His diamond cutters are accredited with a higher 
percentage of terrorists than any other trade as they are so often out of 
work. I wondered if men in his position could be the outwardly innocent 
ambassadors of the IZL, who in turn were these powerful men’s armed 
extremists. 

The disguises of the higher Irgun members are brilliant. Some go 
round the countryside, passing innumerable army patrols, as army 
officers, or as Polish officers from the Polish Brigade in Nazareth, some 
as black-robed rabbis or as American business men. Each of these 
characters are considered beyond suspicion. Searching the pockets of a 
genuine American business man in the middle of the night on a wind- 
swept road can certainly strain Anglo-American relations. 

There are three zones of terrorism, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Nathania. 
In these three localities the cell system thrives, outrages are planned and 
carried out, arsenals are stocked with supplies (operational and medical), 
and new recruits are enlisted. In the country the settlements are left to 
get on with the mining of roads, railways and lesser outrages. The IZL 
can prepare itself for every terror against us, except a sustained fight, 
because it cannot train its soldiers for anything but sneak raids. 

I must have laid eyes on hundreds of IZL hide-outs along the Tel 
Aviv-Ramat Gan highway. We carefully zig-zag through innumerable 
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cartons and basins, laid on the road by children who hope we will treat 
them as booby-traps and mines. This area is most convenient for the 
IZL. It is not closely built up enough for their presence to be noted, as 
it would be in a Tel Aviv block of flats. It is near our vulnerable and 
lightly-held positions. The two policemen who were kidnapped in their 
bathing-pants from a swimming pool were found in the Ramat Gan 
area. There were two nooses in the next door house. The police officer 
who led our Bren carriers there was acting on his own hunch. He 
knew the minds of the IZL after ten years’ service in Palestine. (The 
terrorists have these old hands highest on their list for elimination.) 

The IZL declare that a wave of terror is about to begin. This energ- 
ally happens as a reprisal for the deportation of illegal immigrants, or if 
it seems a good moment to embarrass Great Britain. About ten minor 
outrages occur a day. Roads are mined with ‘ milestone mines,’ so-called 
because they resemble the white milestones. These are electrically 
detonated when our trucks are opposite them. Mining of the main roads 
goes on at night, and by day too, if longer electric cables are available. 
In daylight the [ZL can discriminate. They can pay off scores against a 
particular battalion. But they are careful not to concentrate too long, 
knowing the tempers of that unit will mount to an unhealthy pitch. 
Sniping from the settlements off the main roads is incessant during a 
terror wave, luckily round Tel Aviv the marksmanship is bad. We drive 
very rapidly, and have by law the right of way in a road congestion. 

* * * * * 


In order to get publicity, hero-worship from the community, and to 
demonstrate their contempt for the British, during the Martial Law - 
period in February, 1947, the IZL, aided by the Stern Gang, launched an 
all-out attack upon Army Headquarters, Tel Aviv. This was situated in 
Citrus House, a five-storeyed semi-circular building, dominating Allenby 
Road. 

The plan for the main attack was for the Stern Gang to rush in with 
explosive under IZL covering fire. They were to blow up Citrus House 
and the power station, which we were guarding. They would then all 
escape through the army cordon round the city. The Stern Gang did 
not look forward to a joint raid, usually they found the IZL hindered 
them in operations and they preferred to do raids on their own. 

The terrorists brought their guns, piece by piece, into the houses 
surrounding Citrus House, on Tuesday afternoon. By eight in the 
evening the guns were assembled and the terrorists waited for the signal 
to open fire. Outside Tel Aviv, at Sarona, the support companies were 
stationed in a commandeered Jewish settlement. Here,a sentry was killed 
as terrorists in taxis tore past firing, and throwing grenades. Heavy fire 
was exchanged between the garrison at Sarona and the terrorists who had 
taken up positions in nearby buildings, and were trying to block the exit . 
with fire and prevent Bren gun carriers getting through to Citrus House. 

Then came the first volley at Citrus House. Every soldier ran to the 
nearest armoury, grabbed all he could and carried it to the windows. 
Surrounding houses were streaked with tracer bullets and from every 
window of Citrus House blazed guns, rifles, mortars and carbines. Shot- 
guns were even loosed off from the orderly room. Arab supernumerary 
police were accidentally firing into our backs, which was uncomfortable. 
We were trapped inside the building. In a car park opposite a lorry 
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stood, containing gas cylinders. One by one these cylinders caught fire 
and blew up with deafening roars. The shrapnel showered down from 
them, and men on the roof-top were hit. At last the commanding officer 
ordered the cease fire. The terrorists had had enough. 

Platoons scurried out and searched the houses. Guns had been left 
lying on the floors, but all the terrorists had escaped. Much was 
done to private property. Most of the owners took it in part. 
‘,..Ah! And that there! That vas my rardio!” 

Raven-haired Rachel had taken an active part in the defence of the 
power station, but insisted upon being escorted home immediately the 
battle was over. Tel Avivans grinned at us next morning while they 
watched the ceremonial changing of the guard, as if nothing had ese 
during the night. It was typical of Jewish non-co-operation the 
telephone girls were warned about the attack, and instead of hinting of 
it to us they went off duty an hour earlier. . - 

Following the failure to blow up Citrus House, the IZL planned 
probably their worst outrage. They began to tunnel underground 
towards Citrus House. 

The basement in the barber’s shop in the building opposite was 
rented by men who wanted ‘to store potatoes there.’ Every night a 
tunneller dug nearer and nearer. A huge quantity of explosive was 
brought in in potato sacks. The IZL had only a few yards to go and the 
tunnel was already under the pavement where every evening the NAAFI 
queue formed up. Army headquarters was to be blown sky high, without 
any warning, as a demonstration to UNSCOP which was arriving in 
Palestine at that time. The Haganah discovered the secret. They at 
once raided the basement, chalking up ‘ We, Haganah, will never allow 
to carry out this your most dastardly crime of all.’ The IZL took no 
heed of the warning. So Haganah, rather than tell us, went themselves 
to fill up the entrance to the tunnel with cement. The mines expert who 
led the party blew himself up on the booby trap, which was intended for 
us. His corpse beside the sinister trap-door was proof that, for the first 
time, Haganah had gone into action against the IZL, although for only 
half an hour. 

Sixty-thousand Tel Avivans lined the streets for the funeral of the 
Haganah man. 

* * * * = 

When there is no real danger that the IZL will kidnap or kill us as a 
reprisal, we fraternise.. Somehow, after every series of outrages, we are 
friendly with the Jews again. Taxis queue up outside Citrus House and 
Sarona, to take us away to the night-life of Tel Aviv. 

One night, at the Oasis, a night-club in a wood at Ramat Gan, 
dancers eyed us with mournful curiosity. The band played from a log 
cabin. The atmosphere was sad and depressed. I always had one hand 
on my revolver in my pocket, and the other round a wine-glass, or a 
girl’s waist. Most of the girls were terrified of dancing with us, but 
fascinating and furtive looks were exchanged at the risk of detection by 
IZL agents, with whom, judging by the sly glances, we were brushing 
shoulders. 

The managers of restaurants and night-clubs, raided during police 
swoops, welcomed us heartily when we visited them informally. We 
were made honorary members of Tel Aviv’s most exclusive night-clubs. 
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Often I found myself sitting next to a man or woman whom I had 
recently arrested ; smiles “ drinks all round were better than scowls 
on such occasions. In the Pilz Restaurant cabaret artists make jokes about 
us in Hebrew. The audience enjoyed them and winked at us. Jewish 
cabaret stars even gave the military and police a show on the roof of 
Citrus House. One evening, in the Gat Rimmon Hotel, an officer 
thought he would test the safety-catch of his revolver, while he was in 
the lavatory. Unexpectedly it went off with a loud report. The guests 
looked up very worried, fearing the regular hold-up. The Jewish barman, 
with great presence of mind, announced that we had all just heard an 
extremely large tray drop to the floor. 

In the Eden Bar, a low-ceilinged night-club, the manager found a 
Polish singer to dance with me. She flung her arms round me and begged 
me not to discuss politics. But before the evening was over, she used all 
her charms trying to persuade me to get her a British passport. 

Some of the girls who we met invited us to their homes. Acceptance 
was slightly complicated because we still had to go about in parties of 
three. 

The town clerk of Tel Aviv lent me his steam rollers to make a 
cricket pitch, and his secretaries typed our weekly battalion magazines. 

We had a football match with the crack Maccabi side, which later 
toured America. Banners were flying in the town advertising the game. 
Soldiers sat in amongst the Jews in the large crowd, who saw us beaten 
s—1. The Stern Gang chose the occasion to distribute pamphlets 
admonishing the crowd for watching a game against the ‘ Nazi English 
dominators.’ 

But the truer picture of soldiering in Tel Aviv, with the rumble of 
traffic, whistling of trains and the dazzle of street lights around us, is 
more tense and frightening. Roads are congested with traffic, walls, 
windows and lamp-posts are plastered with the photographs of the C.I.D 
detectives, and Hebrew slogans such as ‘ Quit Palestine,’ ‘End the 
Mandate’ and ‘ Down with the liar Bevin.” Among the modern con- 
crete buildings, with jutting-out balconies, and flat roof-tops sprouting 
steel wireless masts, stands Citrus House, wreathed in wire entanglements. 
On the roof, the only Union Jack in Tel Aviv unfurls itself sombrely. 
Sentries, alert at their posts, with machine guns in their hands, watch the 
Jews hurry past them. 

In the evenings I would take a jeep and an escort into Allenby Road 
to collect the latest IZL pamphlets. Once I got them from a ten-year-old 
pamphleteer. I nearly gave him a penny for them, then I remembered I 
was entitled to shoot him. The police armoured cars were firing further 
down the road, and the screech of the terrorism warning, like the air-raid 
alert, was wailing over the city. There were rumbles and explosions in 
the north. The police hurried out, clutching guns and ammunition belts, 
leapt on to their armoured cars and roared off into the night to the scene 
of the outrage. They could guess who would be lying in the gutter. If 
anyone gets in their way, tommy guns are fired in the air. The rat-tat- 
rat-tat of bullets sends Jews of all ages, open-mouthed, chins taut, and 
eyes screwed up with fear, huddling and crouching into doorways and 
side streets. Grim, perhaps, but until the forces of terror are wiped out 
from their midst, the Jewish community must accept our relentless 
vigilance. 
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THE LITERATURE OF BRAZIL 
By William C. Atkinson 


2 aEeE ENT Brazil was last year a century and a quarter old. 
Britain had some part in that independence, and it is not unfitting that 
the two Governments should have signed in April last a Cultural Con- 
vention with the aim of promoting the fullest understanding by each of 
the culture and way of life of the other. It may be admitted forthwith 
that England and English cultural achievements are infinitely better 
known in Brazil than are those of Brazil in this country. The time is 
ripe for a conscious effort to redress the balance. 

To the traveller in the Americas Brazil strikes at once a distinctive 
note, the origin of which is not far to seek. 


‘ The Portuguese pioneer colonist in Brazil ’ [writes Gilberto Freyre] ‘ was 
more plastic than either the Spaniard or the Englishman. Lacking alike the 
militant orthodoxy of the one and the Puritan contours of the other, he was 
daring, persistent, efficient, but seldom handicapped by inflexible principles. 
He was notable from the first for his powers of adaptation and assimilation.’ 


To which it should be added that the absence of race- or colour-prejudice 
has always been the distinguishing mark of the Portuguese as colonisers. 
Portugal went to America possessed already of substantial experience of 
the peoples of Africa, India and the still farther East, at a time when 
there was in the population of Portugal itself an appreciable African 
element. She then boasted a population of little over a million, and was 
committed to the holding of an Eastern empire. The Brazil she ruled 
over was not yet, true, the size of Europe; but her problem from the 
beginning was essentially one of numbers, and any obsession with 
theories of racial purity would have rendered it insoluble. Hence the 
biological division of labour: Mother America, Father Portugal, And 
even Father Africa, for it is known that in the introduction of African 
slaves concern was had to more than mere capacity for manual labour. 
In the result Brazil is the most mestizo country of a mestizo continent, 
where white, black and brown rub shoulders with every intermediate 
shade and all are Brazilians. And in Brazilian literature one may look to 
find, not merely artistic expression of this profound sociological experi- 
ment, but evidence that the culture of Brazil, as it is the patrimony of all, 
is too the creation of all, of Portuguese, Indian, negro, of mameluco, 
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mulato, cafuso. Such fusion need not necessarily breed confusion, 
though it may well induce a libertarian approach to traditional, European 
concepts of the literary art, with their respect for the kinds and for 
accepted canons of good writing. One fount of interest will in fact 
spring from the opportunity of assaying in a literature nourished from so 
novel a soil the absolute or merely relative validity of all such. The 
hierarchy of kinds will indeed be called in question straightway by the 
striking absence from Brazilian letters of some that in the European 
tradition rank high among the highest, the heroic epic, tragedy, the 
philosophical essay. 

The earliest settlers in Brazil were already heirs to a proud heritage. 
Portugal in the early sixteenth century was at her apogee, the richest 
nation in Europe, her flag flying on the seven seas, her currency accepted 
as an international standard—‘ My purse full of cruzadoes,’ says Desde- 
mona in O¢hello—her exploits at the farthest ends of the earth such that 
sober record often beggared credibility. In literature great names 
abounded as never before or since, the greatest of them Luiz de Camées. 
Nor were the stimuli soon at work in Brazil limited to one, Christian, 
tradition. Prominent among the pioneers were the Sephardic Jews who, 
professing Christianity, were still the product of, and often still faithful 
to, another creed and culture. Into their hands fell for the most part the 
slave trade and even the sugar export trade, and from their pens came a 
number of poems in Sephardic Portuguese. Even the slaves from Africa 
played their part, for not all were savages. Among them were Moham- 
medans able to read and write in Arabic. 

The beginnings of organised cultural activity lie with the Jesuits, 
who, arriving in 1549, applied themselves forthwith to the study of the 
native tongues. One of their number, José de Anchieta, is esteemed 
to-day as the patriarch, the original begetter, of Brazilian letters. When 
he died in 1597 he had been for close on half a century the friend, philo- 
sopher and educator-in-chief of the Tupi Indians, author of a grammar 
and dictionary of their language and of the first religious plays seen in 
Brazil. Some two centuries must still elapse before the introduction of 
the printing-press, and the necessity to print or publish in Lisbon or 


Coimbra, if at all, is a retarding factor. But all the while the Brazilian | 
consciousness is forming, and soon the land wins even from its adopted | 


sons the truest of devotions. Padre Anténio Vieira, a great figure in 
Portuguese literature through his sermons and his letters, has been 


acclaimed the most Brazilian of Portuguese classics and the most classic | 
of Brazilians. Vieira went to Brazil in 1614 at the age of six, lived for | 


fifty of his ninety years there, and died in Bahia. Another ‘ Father of the 
Indians,’ he went far beyond the Spaniard Las Casas in his forthright 
indignation at seeing his new fatherland exploited by the old. 
Gregério de Mattos Guerra is a more earthly figure, with whose 
tempestuous and disordered ways, and especially with his cynical and 
licentious tongue, the life ecclesiastical accorded but ill. ‘ Hell-mouth,’ 
they called him in Bahia, where so many of every estate came to fear his 
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shafts that he was at length banished to Angola, being only allowed 
eventually to return on condition that he wrote no more. He died in 
Pernambuco in 1696. Somé critics would claim for Mattos Guerra the 
title of creator and corner-stone of Brazilian literature, in virtue largely 
of a nascent Brazilianism which both perceives and ridicules the folly of 
pretending that white, brown and black were still three races each with 
its separate destiny, and which flays mercilessly the Portuguese adminis- 
tration. In essence he is a revolutionary, the first revolutionary in his 
country’s poetry, whose earliest note is thus not the heroic of European 
tradition but the satiric. 

Down the eighteenth century the dominant strain will continue to be 
this affirmation of an ever firmer nationalism. Sebastiio da Rocha Pitta, 
the first historian of Brazil, is less a historian than a poet in prose. Brazil 
to him is ‘ the terrestrial Paradise discovered at last,’ and to his pages 
good patriots still turn back to refresh their pride in such a fealty. 
Increasingly, in the second half of the century, tradition in form but 
throws into relief a new and threatening independence of thought. 
Thus the ‘ Sociedade Literdéria do Rio de Janeiro,’ founded in 1786 under 
the patronage of the Viceroy, was suppressed by his successor in 1794, 
with other academies, on the charge of spreading the doctrines of the 
French Revolution. The two nearest approaches as yet to the epic, the 
Uraguay of Basilio da Gama (1769) and the Caramuru of Santa Rita Durio 
(1781), both attempts to do for Brazil what Camoens had done for India, 
fail of their purpose not merely because literary nationalism keeps 
breaking through: both poems, lyrical rather than epical in inspiration, 
with their sympathetic evocation of the Indian initiate that current of 
Indianism which in the Romantics of the following century is so often 
to take precedence of all others. Both are Brazilian poems in a sense in 
which it would be absurd to speak of the Lastadas as an Indian poem. 
And in the group of lyrical poets known loosely as the School of Minas 
Geraes, pure Arcadians in an outworn European convention, are to be 
found the desperate revolutionaries of the ‘ Inconfidéncia’ who in 1789 
sought, exactly a century before their time, to implant a republic in Brazil. 
The greatest of them, Thomaz Anténio Gonzaga, doomed to die in 
exile in Mozambique, is the Brazilians’ Petrarch, his Martlia de Dirceu the 
supreme idealisation in their literature of a very real and tragic passion. 
No work of poetry in the Portuguese language, the Lustadas only excepted, 
has known so many editions. 

Gonzaga died in 1807, the victim as it appeared of a hopelessly lost 
cause. In 1808 the Portuguese Regent Jodo VI sought refuge from 
Napoleon in Brazil, thanks to the British Fleet, and—how history loves 
a paradox |—the colony’s eventual independence was sealed in the act. 
That year saw the introduction of the printing-press and the founding of 
the first newspaper. The opening of the ports of Brazil to the commerce 
of friendly nations brought economic independence, and enlarged too 
straightway the commerce of books and ideas. Henceforth the balconies 
of literature are open to all the winds that blow: Brazilian letters have 
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reached the great divide. At times hereafter too many winds may blow 
for easy classification, but cross-fertilisation is of the essence of intel- 
lectual creation, and it creates moreover the conditions under which a 
nation may give as well as receive. Among the givers was José Bonifacio 
de Andrade e Silva, an Arcadian known more worthily as the patriarch 
of independence, politician statesman, scientist, the greatest and most 
learned Brazilian of his day, known throughout Europe for his writings 
on agronomics, mineralogy and geology, revered in Brazil for his 
treatises on the abolition of slavery and the winning for civilisation of the 
savage Indian tribes. 

Freedom was in the air, and it is a basic factor in the literature of all 
the Latin-American countries that political emancipation should have 
coincided with the arrival from Europe of the full flush of Romanticism. 
José Bonifacio, who cites Byron and Scott and sings the cause of liberty 
in Greece as in Brazil, is the standard-bearer of conscious romanticism 
in a land where every formative element already predisposed in that 
direction. The nationalism and the nativism that stamp so profoundly 
this period of Brazilian letters have already been seen to have their roots 
in the past, and the questions of form that loom so large in the polemics 
of militant romanticism in Europe appear here of a supreme irrelevance 
in the urge and surge of thought and emotion. The political reaction 
from Europe found readiest outlet in the cult of the homo americanus at his 
farthest remove from the Old World. Rousseau’s exaltation of the good 
savage we know, and Voltaire’s comment that it made him want to go 
on all fours. Brazilian writers were perhaps less concerned with the 
innate superiority of primitive man—their own prestige was involved— 
than with the fact that the primitive man in question was in their midst, 
one of themselves, and that in him they had at hand, ready-made, one 
obvious inspiration for a distinctively Brazilian literature. The Indian 
suffered accordingly a sea-change and was translated into the fine flower 
of chivalry, and many, led by a great nobleman and politician, the 
Visconde de Jequitinhonha, held it an honour to re-baptise themselves 
with Indian names. 

Two writers stand out in this new liberating, if somewhat self- 
conscious, movement, a poet and a novelist. Gongalves Dias, born in 
1823, had himself Portuguese, Indian and African blood in his veins, 
and his poetry bears witness to the resultant strains and stresses in his 
soul. He may fairly be taken as the first genuine representative in letters 
of the new man of Brazil, and long before the critics had exalted him as 
one of their greatest lyric poets the nation had already found in his 
Poesias Americanas the essence of its new-found pride of community. 
Os Tymbiras is a generous welcoming of the Indian to full brotherhood, 
but his Cangao do Exilio, written in Portugal, struck an even deeper chord 
and has become to Brazilians everywhere a symbol of what love of 
country can mean. 

iv The novelist, and the father of the novel in Brazil, is José de Alencar, 
born four years earlier ; and, the novel having become the chief literary 
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medium throughout Latin America, it is of interest to dwell for a moment 
on what it became in his hands. Iracema, one of his shortest, is his most 
famous, and it is significant that the title is to be read as an anagram of 
America. For this is a poem in prose of the origins of the new Brazil, 
sprung from the love and fusion of the white and native races. As with 
Guarany, known to music-lovers everywhere as an opera with music by 
Carlos Gomes, the conception is essentially lyrical. Plot takes a very 
secondary place to the evocation of a richly-coloured, exuberant back- 
ground of nature, in particular the magmificence of the sertées, the back- 
lands, ‘the majestic portals,’ he tells us, ‘ through which I penetrated 
into my country’s past.’ And, as he is little concerned with plot, so also 
with realism. To Alencar the savage represents an ideal which he sought 
to poetise, ‘ divesting him of the coarse incrustation of the chroniclers 
and of the ridicule that the stultified remnants cast upon his almost 
extinct race.’ 

The allusion to ‘ stultified remnants’ might seem to imply that all 
this Indianism is mere ‘ literature,’ a convention void of reality and so of 
life. That is not so. Sincerity of conviction apart, it was a means to an 
end, a highly effective means to a highly desirable end, the creation of a 
national conscience and of national solidarity ; and if it began as literature 
tinged with politics it has fructified in science at the service of high policy. 
For through this channel there developed a serious interest in folk-lore, 
in ethnography, and finally in sociology, brilliantly represented in con- 
temporary literature and working in close alliance with the Ministry of 
Education and Public Health for the civilising and betterment of native 
conditions, And it may be noted in passing that if, unlike Gongalves 
Dias, extolled as an exemplar of purity of diction, Alencar wrote at times 
with an unruly disregard for norm and syntax in keeping with the lush 
untidiness of his great teacher Nature, he defended himself on the quite 
consistent ground that he was writing not Portuguese but Brazilian, It 
was inevitable that nationalism should enter the domain of language too ; 
nor need Portugal complain, for in the result the field of Portuguese 
linguistics has been notably enriched. The great dictionary of Moraes 
Silva of 1789 is still the standard of classical usage on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the philological activity of the past century in Brazil bears 
comparison with the whole record of the centuries in Portugal. 

The influence of Gongalves Dias is writ large over an entire generation 
of poets, Casimiro de Abreu, Alvares de Azevedo, Junqueira Freire, 
stemming though each does in his own direction. But it is not perhaps 
fanciful to see the closest affiliation of ideas in the ‘ Condor School,’ 
so-called from a sought grandiloquence of style, as of the soaring condor, 
that cannot yet overtop the social significance of their thought. For if 
Indianism was a necessary stage in the formation of a social conscience, 
that conscience demanded recognition, as a complementary facet, of a 
corresponding Africanism. Free Brazil had a hollow ring while the 
negro, as Brazilian now as Indian or white, remained a slave. The 
standard of abolitionism had already been raised, but in José Bonifacio 
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the statesman was defeated by the economist, who argued that the nation 
could not exist without, and it was left to the poets to create that moral 
climate of opinion in which the institution could no longer survive. ; 

Castro Alves, the greatest of the ‘ Condoreiros,’ was born in 1847 to 
a tempestuous span of twenty-four years. It was enough to secure him 
immortality as his country’s first ‘ social’ poet and to many its greatest. 
The nature of his social concern his titles make clear: As Vozes d’ Africa, 
O Navio Negreiro, or the unfinished Poema dos Escravos. A Cachoeira de 
Paulo Affonso (‘The Paulo Affonso Falls”) has been bracketed with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin as one of America’s two greatest contributions in 
literature to this noblest of causes. Within three months of Castro Alves’ 
death in 1871 all persons born in Brazil were declared free by law, and 
in 1888 came abolition, followed closely by the fall of the empire and the 
proclamation of the republic that was his second burning ideal. It 
would be naive to see here a simple relation of cause and effect, but 
Castro Alves is still, after three-quarters of a century, the final demon- 
stration to Brazil of the necessity of the poet in the commonwealth. 

A not dissimilar relationship to that between the nativism of Gongalves 
Dias and the later social poets may be traced between Alencar and the 
sertanismo, or cult of the hinterland, of the subsequent novel. The epic 
phase, which in Spanish America coincided with the first sweep of 
conquest, came relatively late in Portuguese as in Anglo-Saxon America. 
In 1627 Vicente do Salvador wrote of the Portuguese as having for long 
lived in Brazil ‘ like crabs, scratching on the sands of the sea-shore,’ not 
daring or not interested as yet to occupy the vast territories assigned to 
them by the partition treaty with Spain of 1494. Gradually, however, 
led first by the quest for Indian slaves, then by the lure of gold and 
diamonds, bands of daring pioneers ventured up the mighty rivers, their 
first highways into the unknown. Bandeirantes they came to be called, 
from the standards they carried to cheer them on. Often they clutched 
at a chimera, and, the gold and the diamonds eluding them, it was given 
only to their sons and grandsons to realise where lay the real greatness of 
their achievement, in the conquest of the ser#ao. These were in fact the 
heroes who made Brazil, and in the settlements of the sertao lay the 
membra disjecta of the national epic, in the sertanejos their lineal descen- 
dants. 

The events of 1808 had freed Brazil from alien subjection, but the 
opening of the ports meant, as well as the free entry of literary currents 
from Europe, the opening of channels to the ever-swelling currents 
of migration that in our time have made of Brazil the great melting-pot 
of mankind. Both implied threats to that affirmation of nationality that 
independence so urgently demanded, and the turning of the novelists 
sway from the coast to the hinterland was a natural consequence. Alencar, 
the Indianist, was here too the initiator with O Sertanejo and O Gaucho, 
and soon a whole school followed in his footsteps, Bernardo Guimaraes, 
Franklin Tavora, Domingos Olympio, Escragnolle Taunay, and many 
more. ‘The technique and the artistry of these novels are doubtless more 
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naive and unsophisticated than those of a Machado de Assis or an 
Aluizio de Azevedo, who reflect the impact of French naturalism on the 
natural sensuousness of the Brazilian. Machado de Assis in particular i; 
a writer in prose and in verse apart from and in a sense above all his 
contemporaries, an artist and a philosopher, styled by some the only 
thinker in Brazilian fiction, who invites judgment by European criteria 









test. 
jen and traditions, a worthy President of the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
‘a a from its inception in 1897 till his death in 1908. Yet these very con- 





siderations make his phenomenal significance greater, his symbolic and 


with ; : : ; 

ote representative value less, for his compatriots. The Sertanistas have not 
Ives? merely kept alive a heroic tradition and invested with a suggestive lyrical 
niall atmosphere the vast spaces of the interior: they focus the nation’s 


attention on mighty reservoirs of natural resources as yet virtually 
untapped but now recognised as holding the secret of the greatness that 
is to be Brazil. 

The most powerful work evoked by this re-discovery of the ser#@o was 
not in fact a novel. Euclydes da Cunha was an engineer turned journalist 
who in 1896-7 was sent by his paper to report an official campaign against 
a motley but intractable army of sertanejos under the banner of a religious 
fanatic whose subversive doctrines had culminated in a refusal to pay 
taxes. The journalist not only sent reports: he wrote a book, entitled 
simply Os Sertées,1 whose publication in 1902 is a landmark, a peak in 
Brazilian literature. It is a strange work, disordered and disturbing, 
tense in style and tense in psychological perception, which reveals the 
author as at once scientist, sociologist and poet. The nativist, including 


1 t 

ces the sertanista, was heretofore indictable of sentimentalism. Here for the 
err first time is the sertao objectively studied, first the land, and then the man 
heie the land produces, in his strength and in his weaknesses ; but it is his 


strength, his deceptive reserves of energy, his sheer survival value in the 
struggle against a hostile nature, which is perhaps the author’s greatest 
discovery, and it has been recognised as a discovery of tremendous 
import for the nation. The sertanejo’s susceptibility to primitive super- 
stition is the other side of the picture, and this makes of Os Sertées a piece 
of field-work in the study of the origins of religion of the highest value, 
as may be appreciated by the English reader in that striking work of 
Cunninghame Graham, based directly on Euclydes da Cunha, A 
Brazilian Mystic: The Life and Miracles of Antonio Conselbeiro, the leader 
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nts of the revolt. 

nts ‘ Brazil has never really had a literature. We are a people in process of 
pot formation, in which divers ethnical elements are struggling for supremacy. 
hat There can be no original literature until the formation is complete.’ 


The quotation is from Olavo Bilac, ove of the greatest of modern poets 


ie not in Brazil only but in Latin Amezica—he died in 1918— and one quotes 
a him in part disproof of his own assertion. For Bilac began as the poet 
a of the ivory tower—his Poesias date from 1888, the year of Rubén 


1 English translation by Samuel Putnam, Revolt in the Backlands ,London, Gollancz, 1947. 
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Darfo’s Azul, that launched modernismo on its triumphal career throughout 
Spanish America—the Parnassian, the voluptuary, and he has left us 
poems of a formal perfection, yet vibrant with emotion, that none of his 
compatriots has surpassed. Yet he too was to become one with the 
Sertanistas, and an even more conscious labourer than they, in the common 
cause of furthering that formation of his people. His very voluptuous- 
ness keeps him with one foot on the ground : 


. - + pois maior baixeza 
Nao ha que a terra pelo ceo trocar. 


(‘ There is no greater baseness than to exchange the earth for the sky.’) 
And he comes in the end to recant the cult of art for art’s sake and to 
demand of it a social purpose. 

This, it may well be argued, is a betrayal of the poet’s gift and vision ; 
but it matters more perhaps to note the sense of cohesion and responsi- 
bility that is the common denominator to-day of Brazil’s outstanding 
writers. That an Olavo Bilac should dedicate himself to the writing of 
text-books for children and wage a campaign against illiteracy, or wage 
another for the cause of national defence and lead it to triumph with the 
introduction of compulsory military service, that too shall be accounted 
to him for virtue. And as token that progress has been real in the 
direction postulated by Bilac, one may mention in passing that the chief 
of the Symbolist poets—though these terms from Europe have only a 
relative validity across the South Atlantic—Joao da Cruz e Sousa, was 
the son of negro slaves, and that Coelho Netto, one of the most prolific 
and significant of modern novelists and one of the first writers in Brazil 
to live by his pen—in itself a very notable development—is the son of a 
white father and an Indian mother, a son too of the ser#ao, and both facts 
are potent elements in his inspiration. 

Space will not allow of any attempt to do justice here to many another 
poet and novelist of high achievement, to historians like Varnhagem and 
Oliveira Lima, critics like José Verissimo, essayists like Monteiro Lobato, 
conscious artificers all of a national spirit, fully alive to foreign intel- 
lectual and artistic activity, but subscribers to the doctrine of the last- 
named that ‘ the artist grows in proportion as he becomes nationalised.’ 
But to two authors, and to two works, one would invite a more than 
passing attention. With Os Sertoes—and Euclydes da Cunha too was 
essentially a man of one book—they form a trilogy fundamental to the 
appreciation of what Brazil has been, is, and may become, and they too 
may be read in English translation. 

Gtaga Aranha’s Canaan,* published in the same year, 1902, as Os 
Sertoes, has been hailed as the novel of Latin America and as effecting a 
revolution in the kind. Symbolical in conception, critical-philosophical 
in execution, epic in sweep, its field of vision goes beyond the limited 
horizon of the backlands to embrace the more complex reality of a Brazil 
in which, with the secular strains of Portuguese, Indian, African, there 


2 English translation by Mariano J. Lorente, Canaan, Boston, 1920. 
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mingle now the immigrants drawn from all Europe and farthest Asia. 
Fusion is still to come. The moment Graga Aranha evokes is still one of 
tension and disillusionment on the threshold of Canaan, the promised 
land. And the disillusionment is bitter as the German immigrant, 
possessed of the ideal of human brotherhood, in search of the milk of 
human kindness, gradually discovers in this brave New World the same 
play of graft, cruelty and hypocrisy as had driven him forth from the 
Old. Again a disturbing book, though far from a despairing one: in 
its pages poetic vision and historic truth go hand in hand. Its importance 
is likely to increase with the years. 

Casa Grande ¢ Senzala,® published in 1933, is the masterpiece of the 
most eminent of Brazilian sociologists, Gilberto Freyre. ‘ Preoccupation 
with history,’ Verissimo once remarked, ‘ is the surest token of a reflective 
national consciousness,’ and of the many branches of history, a concern 
with social history is the most definitive token of all. Here the reader is 
carried back from the problems attending the absorption of the European 
immigrant of to-day to the detailed reconstruction, as under a microscope, 
of the social structure of colonial Brazil. He who would plan well for 
the future must live much in the past, and Gilberto Freyre supplies 
another corrective to the too easy assumption that the future greatness 
of Brazil can take care of itself. Mankind in truth can change his habitat 
more easily than his nature. That too, with all due modifications and 
reserves, Brazilian literature can teach us, and it is in large part because 
of this readiness to interrogate unflinchingly the past and the present, 
this pervading sense of social purpose in its writers, that one may discern 
with growing confidence the steady strengthening of the national spirit 
in Brazil and prognosticate the development from strength to strength 
of a genuinely autochthonous literature. For, as Pero Vaz de Caminha 
wrote to King Manoel in the earliest document penned on Brazilian soil, 
announcing the great discovery: ‘ A terra em tal maneira é graciosa que, 
querendo-a aproveitar, dar-se-ha nella tudo’ (‘So gracious is the land 
that, if we do but turn it to account, there is nothing it will not give ’). 


® Translated by Samuel Putnam, The Masters and the Slaves, New York, Knopf, 1946. 
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HEN Nietzsche decided for himself that the world, ‘as a moral 
phenomenon,’ was a ‘ deceit’ and concluded that it could be justified only 
as an ‘ esthetic phenomenon,’ he had already united within himself the fatal 
strands of intellectual arrogance, the influence of which was to disrupt more 
than one generation. Now, in the light of subsequent events, we see clearly in 
him the apotheosis of those traits not uncommonly associated with the German 
character, which have solately repelled us, the love of self-dramatisation, the self- 
pity, the vindictiveness and the delight in pain, the sickening sentimentality and 
the unreserved adulation of the hero of the moment—and it darkens and dis 
our imagination. Throughout the pages of Nietzsche, by H. A. Reyburn 
(Macmillan: 215.), we watch him as he turns time and again to gaze in the 











mirror with that obstinate vanity of the plain, reluctantly gaining our| 1 





clearest sight of the man. For it is his vanity, coupled with our unaccustomed 
association of it with his other qualities, that sickens us most. More even than 
his scarcely warranted behaviour towards his family, particularly his sister to 
whom, after he had outrageously insulted her, he wrote, in sickness, ‘I rejoice 
from my heart that you do not want to wage war against your brother any 
longer. Especially when I have reached a point where no one must wage wat 
against me, if one is “ wise ” and my sister.’ With much skill and fair handling 
of his material, Mr. Reyburn traces Nietzche’s dread development, from the 
passage of his imaginative childhood to adolescence when, a student at Bona, 
his spirit already so nearly a prey to malignancy, he hastens his departure, 
contrary with disgust for his fellows (not yet ‘herd animals”) and yearning 
for their intimacies ; onward through the increasing and decreasing influence 
of Schopenhauer, the restless friendship with the Wagners, the dissatisfaction 
with the Classics, the revolt against Hegelianism, the uncertainties, the frustra- 
tions, the growing lust for a the scorn for irrationalities—the ultimate 
concept of the Superman, and then, madness. And more significant to us than 
anything, perhaps, the fierce urge to realise himself as a man of action. Fot 
had this urge been consummated, how altered might have been those subsequent 
years. 















* * * * * 








As it was, the years that followed in Germany witnessed the gradual 
destruction of all ties that bound men to the restraints of human law. The 
Nazis assumed by proxy the latent will of Nietzsche and transposed into actual 
terms his concept of racial hegemony. How effective this poisonous trans 
ference was, how deep it had sunk into the spirit of its carriers, is startlingly 
evident in the hysterical utterances of Joseph Goebbels. And that these were, 
in the main, sincere may be assumed since at least The Goebbels Diaries (trans 
lated and edited by Louis P. Lochner: Hamish Hamilton: 21s.) draws its 
material from sources which could hardly have been otherwise—the ‘ Doctor’s’ 
personal diaries, never intended for publication and only discovered, as it 
turns out, in the most unexpected and fortuitous manner. The value of these 
excerpts is extraordinary for the insight they provide into the workings of the 
mind of one of the most formidable of our opponents—for these they reflect 
in a light that no interpretation of events, however highly coloured, could 
hope to discern. It cannot be helped that they advance us no further than 1943. 
Nor that, because they were written in such haste and never revised, they are i 
many places superficial and scrappy. The book remains, despite all, a lively 
and intensely interesting document. 
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Italy in the Second World War, by Marshal Badoglio (Geoffrey Cumberlege : 
Oxford University Press: 125. 6d. , admirably ane by Muriel pal 
makes an excellent companion study to the Goebbels’ story. A full account of 
Italy’s painful ‘ way back’ after the coup d’¢tat by which Badoglio and the King 
deposed Mussolini, it is written with courageous frankness, the author selecting 
with skill details which alone could raise the veil of obscurity from those 
confused events which followed too quickly and dramatically for our clear 
understanding. It reveals the total lack of comprehension of the situation 
among the Italian people following the departure of Mussolini; the calculated 
evasion of the intellectuals, prompted in some cases by personal ambitiou, in 
others by a vengeful hatred for personal wrongs inflicted; the Civil Service is 
seen in passive resistance, sceptical of any change ; former professing Fascists 
obstinate, for the most transparent reasons, in their preference for the German 
domination. The slow and, at times, fractious development of Allied relations 
is outlined with conscientious deliberation and makes instructive reading, 
particularly stimulating at this time when an understanding of the current crises 
in relation to our own intentions requires such earnest consideration. 
* * * * * 


Chekhov put forward perhaps the least admirable of his prophecies when he 
said, ‘I should like to meet a philosopher like Nietzsche somewhere on a train 
or steamer, and to spend the whole night talking to him. I consider his 
philosophy won’t last long, however.’ In effect, the Nietzscheans, as removed 
from Nietzsche himself, came in for some of Chekhov’s most witherin, 
treatment. He was harshly critical of the slovenly and undisciplined home life 
of the Russian intelligentsia, worshippers of the cult of personality, shabby 
romantics most of them, pretentious Bohemians like Novoe Vremya in A 
Moscow Hamlet, ‘ only half-civilised, asiatic in his way of living,’ who furnishes 
his house with a splendid richness but ‘ stuffs up the vent in the stove with a 
woman’s blouse, and spits on the carpet ’—inspired, all of them (for the 
Russians were particularly susceptible) by the German philosophers from Kant 
to Nietzsche. It is for Chekhov’s penetrating worth as a sociologist that Pro- 
fessor Bruford has employed him and his works in Chekhov and His Russia 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner: 16s.), and made of them a fascinating narrative 
account of the man himself and of the little-understood general structure of 
Russian society in the ’eighties and ’nineties. It is a scholarly encounter and 
much that the author has to say of marked contemporary relevance—not 
least the sidelight he throws on the prevailing predicament in Russian Art, 
outcome of the Populists, of Lavrov and his successors, and of their insemina- 
tion of utilitarianism (‘ that which is of use to the Revolution, to class, is good, 
cultured ; that which is harmful is bad, uncultured’). This is a book highly 
to be commended to all students of Chekhov and of nineteenth-century Russia. 

* * - * - 


In a light manner complementary, though dealing in an earlier ipods are 
the reminiscences of Turgenev’s adopted sister, Mme. V. Zhitova, The Turgenev 
Family (translated by A. S. Mills with an introduction by A. Meyendorff: 
Harvill Press: 75. 6d.). These originally appeared in the Petersburg Vestnik 
Evropi in 1884. Reading much like a novel, containing little material not 
already familiar to students of other sources of Turgenev’s life, they neverthe- 
less lack little interest on this account. For they make up a personal account 
which, by the piquant liveliness of its narration, must occasionally score over 
much mere recapitulation. While the few country sketches, imaginable to all 
lovers of Turgenev, heighten by their intimacies one’s regret for the unrelenting 
rogress of events which brought the awaited emancipation and knocked the 
ttom out of the world for many such gentle and well-mannered souls as 


Turgenev. 
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Dreamers of Dreams, by Holbrook Jackson (Faber and Faber: 165.), is a 
good enough title, but apt to be misleading. Clearly ‘ dreamers’ should be 
interpreted * idealists.’ Into a carefully integrated pattern the ideas and beliefs 
of six great Victorians, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman, are woven in their several interrelationships. We are told, for 
instance, how Carlyle, with his mystical manner of moral teaching worked as 
powerful influence on Emerson and Ruskin; how Emerson, in turn, gave 
inspiration to Whitman ten years before Leaves of Grass, only later to be 
rejected by ‘the pupil’; and how Ruskin ‘ gave birth’ to Morris, ‘ the 
Craftsman-Socialist, his greatest work.’ The book is one of interpretations, not 
potted biographies. As such it is the better contribution to that age of doub 
and intense spiritual conflict. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Clifford Dyment, in the preface to his selection of the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold (Matthew Arnold: Phoenix House: 85. 6d.), disarms enquiry by stating 
quite unequivocally the reason for the choice he has made. It is governed, 
says, by the fact that Arnold was ‘ a thinker as well as a poet ’ and by his aim ‘ to 
represent him by work in which both capacities are balanced.’ Therefore, 
lithe one agrees or not with the terms of his selection, it would be idle to 
dispute the merit of several of his omissions. The object of the series, ‘ Poets 
on the Poets,’ of which this is the second volume, is, we are told, principally 
to gain consideration for its subjects by the young reader. This would account 
for the comparatively elementary manner of the introduction with which 
there can be no fault found nor yet cause for any great excitement. , 


* * * * * 


The third contribution to current Victoriana comes from the house of Allan 
Wingate, publishers who are ow making a deserved reputation for a 
consistently high standard of production. Fin de Siécle (edited by Nevile Wallis 
with a Note on the Period by Holbrook Jackson. Allan Wingate, 10s. 6d.) is 
a handsomely produced, most attractively illustrated anthology, compiled with 
@ pretty sense of selection from the writings of the Yellow Book period (Oscar 
Wilde, George Moore, W. E. Henley, Whistler, Aubrey Beardsley, Ma 
Beerbohm, and many others). 


latest reprints by John Lehmann in The Chiltern Library. These are 
Recollections of The Lake Poets, by Thomas De Quincey, with an excellent 


with an equally commendable introduction by Michael Swan. All of us are 
greedy for such reprints and it is hoped that John Lehmann will be adequately” 
rewarded for consummating our desires with such nice discretion. Both books,’ 
by the way, are priced at 85. 6d. 
* * * * * : 

We would like toacknowledge the receipt of the 1948 (12th edition) 


of The International Who’s Who from Europa Publications (Two Guineas). As) 
a work of reference this is indispensable to all whose activities extend overseas, 


M. G. 








